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DR. SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE. 


In an age when new developments of science, 
great financial schemes, floods of literature, and vital 
national and international problems are absorbing the 
thoughts of mankind, the men of the past who have 
made the present possible may be forgotten unless 
we raise to them some enduring monument. 

Such a man was Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe. The 
progress achieved during the twenty-five years that 
have elapsed since his death has proved the intrinsic 
value of his wisdom and sagacity in working out 
practical, fundamental principles for the management 
of philanthropic and educational institutions. 

Lest his noble service should be forgotten by those 
who should hold it in grateful and affectionate re- 
membrance, the graduates of the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind determined 
to recognize in an appropriate manner the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of their great bene- 
factor. Reaching toward a larger tribute, they 
resolved to preserve the record of the commemora- 
tive exercises in a Howe Memorial Monograph and to 
present a request to the trustees that the tenth of 
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November should thereafter be observed in the Per- 
kins Institution as Founder’s Day. The seed that 
grew and blossomed into the Howe centenary was 
sown at an annual meeting of the alumne association 
of the Perkins Institution in June, 1899. Since then 
plans for the anniversary have occupied a prominent 
place in the thoughts of the members of the associa- 
tion. 

The first idea was to commemorate the work of 
Dr. Howe at an annual alumne meeting; but a fuller 
comprehension of the scope and diversity of his 
labors showed that no home gathering, nor private 
celebration, could adequately honor such a life. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the 
alumnee association held in February, 1901, it was — 
voted to invite the alumni association and the pupils 
of the two departments of the school to appoint dele- 
gates to codperate with the committee in devising a 
suitable memorial. This centennial committee met 
on the twenty-first of June and organized for work. 
They voted: 


First. To observe the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Dr. Howe by a public service to be held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, on Monday, November 11, (the date of his birth, Novem- 
ber 10, falling upon Sunday). 

Second. To inform the superintendents of other schools for the 
blind of the proposed celebration, and to invite them to be present 
and, also, to recognize the occasion in their own schools. 

Third. That it is most desirable that Dr. Howe’s birthday 
should be annually observed in the Perkins Institution. 
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The committee received hearty assistance in its 
labor of love from the school and its graduates, who 
made prompt and generous contributions of money, 
from the Howe Memorial Press, which printed the 
embossed souvenir copies of Z'he Hero, and from 
the newspapers through such notices and articles as 
would bring before the mind of the general public 
this noble life of service, while honored men and 
women by their earnest and beautiful tributes to the 
beloved friend and benefactor made the occasion of 
the commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Dr. Howe a fitting memorial. 


COMMEMORATIVE EXERCISES IN TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The large audience, which assembled in Tremont 
Temple on the afternoon of Nov. 11, 1901, to do 
honor to the memory of Dr. Howe, was a new testi- 
mony to the sacred truth that a great man lives not 
for his age alone. 

The most eager and sympathetic listeners were 
those fortunate ones who could rejoice in the radiant 
afterglow of Dr. Howe’s wonderful friendships or 
acknowledge his personal aid and inspiration through 
many years;- but all, old and young, could alike 
revere with grateful hearts the deeds of a life rich 
in its service to humanity. 

The whole scene was pervaded with the beautiful 
and serene influence of a great soul, which seemed 
to lend light and strength to every word of affection- 
ate tribute as it fell from the lips of the eloquent 
speakers of the day. | 

In the choir loft were seated many of the pupils of 
the Perkins Institution, as the chosen musicians of 
the hour. From the front of the choir loft hung Dr. 
Howe’s portrait, wreathed in green, the work of his 
son-in-law, Mr. John Elliott, and the seat of honor 
on the platform below it was occupied by Mrs. Howe. 
Grouped near her were her children and grandchil- 
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dren, with friends endeared through the ties of a 
long acquaintance or through the bond of a united 
interest in the recognition of the one hundredth 
anniversary of Dr. Howe’s birth. 

The programme for the commemorative exercises 
‘was arranged to define as clearly as possible in a 
brief time the distinct phases of thought and action 
which would best serve to illustrate the many-sided 
genius and energy of Dr. Howe. 


PROGRAMME. 


Music, Selection from ‘* Faust,”  . : ‘ . Gounod. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 
Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


"THe EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 
Miss EMILIE POULSSON. 


EsTABLISHMENT OF THE SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED 
CHILDREN. 
Mr. RICHARD C. HUMPHREYS. 
Mosic, Chorus for Treble Voices: Longfellow’s 
Poem, ‘‘ A Psalm of Life,” . , ; ‘ . Pinsuti. 


Dr. Howe Aas CHAIRMAN OF THE STATE BOARD OF 
CHARITIES. 
Mr. FRANK B. SANBORN. 
Reapine sy Toucu, ‘‘ The Hero,” . ; : - Whittier. 
Miss MARY EUNICE FRENCH. 


Dr. Howe, AN ALUMNUS OF BRown UNIVERSITY AND 
CHAMPION OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE. 
J. IRVING MANATT, Ph.D. 


Mosic, Organ, ‘‘ Marche Religieuse,” ; - Guilmant. 
Mr. CLARENCE ADDISON JACKSON. 
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After the selection from Gounod’s “ Faust” had 
been rendered by the band of the Perkins Institution, 
Miss Lypra Y. Hayes, president of the alumnex 
association, gave the following message of welcome, 
linked with words of gratitude, to the many friends 
whose generous aid had made possible the memorial 
tribute of the day: — 


GREETING FROM Miss HAYEs. 


It gives me great pleasure in behalf of the graduates and pupils 
of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind 
to welcome you to these exercises, which are held in grateful re- 
membrance of our noble benefactor, Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe. 
Dr. Howe was born Nov. 10, £801, and died Jan. 9, 1876, after 
having been most prominently connected for nearly half a century 
with the charitable and educational institutions of this state. We 
extend our sincere thanks to the personal friends of Dr. Howe, to 
the educators and philanthropists of our day and to the public 
press for their cordial codperation in presenting to the present 
generation, by written and spoken words, the services rendered to 
humanity by Dr. Howe, one of the greatest philanthropists and 
educators of the nineteenth century. 

With the gracious consent of our beloved and honored senior 
senator, the Honorable George F. Hoar, I place the further con- 
duct of these services in his hands, and in behalf of the committee 
of arrangements thank him for coming so readily to our assistance. 


Senator GroraEe F. Hoar, the presiding officer, 
whose thoughts for the occasion were precious mem- 
ories from the treasury of his youth, then addressed 
the audience briefly. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OF SENATOR Hoar. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I wonder if there be a man living 
anywhere, whatever might be his longing for fame or honor, 
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who would not exchange any hope of funeral eulogy or of 
remembrance by his fellow citizens that he may have, to be 
remembered a hundred years after his birth by a gathering 
of blind children, for whose life he had lighted up their intel- 
lectual darkness and kindled the light that burned inward, 
especially if that honor should be paid when his children 
could rise up and call him blessed, and the companion of 
his life, still honored in a vigorous age of intellectual power, 
should be present and know what was done. I do not pro- 
pose to intrude any words of mine upon the joy and the 
beauty of this occasion. This, after all, is the children’s 
hour. We are to hear from them by their special represen- 
tatives, and we are to hear some memories of Dr. Howe’s 
life from men who knew him and shared his useful and 
honorable labors. I cannot make any contributions of any 
value to those personal recollections. 

I knew Dr. Howe myself in but one of the many aspects 
of his life. I was a youth in Worcester, just entering upon 
my profession, in the year 1849 and the years that followed, 
at the time when a few men and women in Massachusetts 
entered upon the great contest, which was to settle between 
slavery and freedom the strife for the great territory be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Pacific and which was to end 
in the overthrow of slavery throughout the world. Dr. 
Howe, who had duties enough to tax the energy of ten 
giants already, threw himself with characteristic ardor into 
that struggle also. He used to come to Worcester once or 
twice a month to attend the meetings of the trustees of the 
hospital for the insane, and after the work was over he liked 
to come into my office, while he was waiting for the train 
to come back to Boston, and talk over the prospects of the 
infant party, of which Worcester was the headquarters. 
They used to say in those days that there were a few other 
places in the country where they kept free soilers, but 
Worcester was the place where they made them. And you 
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can hardly know how proud and happy a youth the Doctor 
left when he departed. If you can imagine some humble 
boy, coming into life with some honorable aspirations, 
visited by Sir Philip Sidney or Chevalier Bayard or Cour 
de Lion, you can understand something of the pride with 
which I used to tell my associates that Dr. Howe had been 
in my office that afternoon. 

I remember now as if it were yesterday his kindly and 
gracious presence. You would have thought sometimes he 
came to learn and not to teach. I do not know what was 
his bearing when he had to encounter some domineering, or 
insolent, or powerful antagonist, but to a boy of twenty-one 
years he was as modest and kindly as if he had been of his 
own age. 

His is one of the great figures in American history. I 
do not think of another who combines the character of a 
creat reformer, of a great moral champion, of a great ad- 
ministrator of great enterprises, requiring business sagacity 
and wisdom as well as courage, always in the van, with 
the character also of the knight errant who crossed the 
sea, like the Red Cross Knight of old, to champion the 
cause of liberty in a distant nation. I can almost think of 
him as if he were clad in the very armor of Spenser’s 
Knight, — 

And on his breast a bloody cross he wore, 
The dear remembrance of his dying Lord, 


For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he bore, 
And, dead, as living ever, him adored. 


There was never on the soil of Massachusetts, fertile as 
that soil has been of patriots and of heroes and of lovers, a 
more patriotic, a more heroic, a more loving knight. 

The audience will now take pleasure in listening to the 
personal memories of one who has, in his own life, caught 
something of the inspiration of his friend and who can speak 
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from a somewhat, though not much, earlier personal knowl- 
edge than mine. I have the pleasure of presenting to you 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 


Dr. HAte’s PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


It is a great pleasure to stand here, it is a great pleasure to say 
a word here. I do not know, but I suppose that I am perhaps the 
only person in this hall who was in Faneuil Hall, oh, now a great 
many years ago when the fair was held, Mrs. Howe, which peo- 
ple spoke of as being the first great charity fair in Boston. I was 
a little boy and ‘I was caught by the enthusiasm — everybody was 
caught by the enthusiasm of the moment. I wish anybody would 
look into her mother’s storehouse of treasures and see if that 
mother, perhaps, bought a copal heart which I had cut out of gum 
copal with my jack knife and which my mother had strung on a 
gold string that it might be sold at the fair, —certainly my first 
contribution, as almost my last, to any great charitable enterprise. 
And I had the satisfaction of knowing that the whole town of 
- Boston, from the stevedore on the wharf to John P. Cushing, the 
great Canton merchant, and Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, and Fanny 
Inglis, who wrote the funny accounts of the fair — that the whole 
of Boston was interested, as I was, in this new institution for the 
blind. That was the magic of this man. He waved his wand 
and everybody wanted to help forward the work which he under- 
took. 

In the centuries to come he will be remembered not simply as 
one who had to do with this calamity of blindness, which he has 
done so much to remove, but as one of the great educators of our 
time. I was in London a little more than ten years ago and I 
went to that magnificent Sydenham palace, not the Sydenham 
palace of smoke and dust but the Sydenham palace of great ideas, 
where the great institution for the blind of England has its quar- 
ters. That is one of the great magnificent schools or institutions 
—— kings, queens, dukes and duchesses and I don’t know what are 
the honorary managers, as they say in England of such things. I 
had the pleasure of very free conversation with Mr. Campbell, one 
of the most distinguished educators of our time, who was at the 
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head of that great establishment. Mr. Campbell told me that 
when he first came to the institution and was authorized to organ- 
ize the staff of the school with a number of teachers to name, those 
noble men and women gave him literally carte blanche that he 
might choose his assistants from the whole of the world; and he 
told me that, with the single exception of one of the gentlemen in 
the music department, all were chosen from America — directly or 
indirectly they came from the training of our own home institution 
here, Mrs. Howe, from the people whom Dr. Howe had trained. 
That American staff went there in October and began their services 
in that place, and then when June came around they packed up 
their things that they might take their vacations at home in 


America — 
The heart untravelled still refurns to home. 


I think that single story shows what has been the power of this 
man whose name we celebrate today, what has been his power in 
creating the people who were to work these miracles at which we 
wonder. And it is that personal power of his, springing from that 
personality which the president has alluded to, which has an equal 
interest in great and little things, that personal power of his which 
would bring a stevedore or a school boy to his purpose, or the 
angels or archangels —it is that personal power by which he 
accomplishes it. 


To Him there’s nothing great appears, 
Great God there’s nothing small. 


Just as much interested in the little details there as he was in- 
terested in the freedom of the world, just as much interested in the 
freedom of the world as he was in the little enterprise of this hour. 
All because he forgot himself and gave himself to his fellow men. 

I think he may be considered the founder of a new school of 
education, for in this business of these gentlemen and ladies 
around me, in this business of supplying a lost sense, he has led 
the way. In other words, he has led the way in that which is to 
be one of the great efforts of the twenticth century, the substitu- 
tion of education or the lifting up of boys and girls to men and 
women, the substitution of this great work of the Father himself 
by which he does educate mankind, the substitution of this great 
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work for the little work of instruction, the drudgery of instruction, 
to which so much of the machinery, smoke and dust of our schools 
is devoted now. I say that Dr. Howe is one of the great masters 
of education for the last century and this century before us. And 
I need not say this. Iam favored by having in my hand a letter 
from one of those prophets who show what is the value of the 
higher life. I have the pleasure of reading a letter which Helen 
Keller has kindly sent to me this morning. She says to me: 


I hope you will express the heartfelt gratitude of those who owe their 
education, their opportunities, their happiness to him who opened the 
eyes of the blind and gave the dumb lip language. 

Sitting here in my study, surrounded by my books, enjoying the 
sweet and intimate companionship of the great and the wise, I am try- 
ing to realize what my life might have been if Dr. Howe had failed in 
the great task God gave him to perform. If he had not taken upon 
himself the responsibility of Laura Bridgman’s education, and led her 
out of the pit of Acheron back to her human inheritance, should I be a 
sophomore at Radcliffe college today,— who can say? But it is idle 
to speculate about what might have been in connection with Dr. Howe’s 
great achievement. 

I think only those who have escaped that death-in-life existence from 
which Laura Bridgman was rescued can realize how isolated, how 
shrouded in darkness, how cramped by its own impotence is a soul 
without thought or faith or hope. Words are powerless to describe the 
desolation of that prison house, or the joy of the soul that is delivered 
out of its captivity. When we compare the needs and helplessness of 
' the blind before Dr. Howe began his work with their present usefulness 
and independence, we realize that great things have been done in our 
midst. What if physical conditions have built up high walls about us? 
Thanks to our friend and helper, our world lies upward: the length 
and breadth and sweep of the heavens are ours ! 

It is pleasant to think that Dr. Howe’s noble deeds will receive their 
due tribute of affection and gratitude, in the city which was the scene of 
his great labors and splendid victories for humanity. 

With Kind greetings, in which my teacher joins me, I am, 

Affectionately your friend, HELEN KELLER. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., November 10. 


Those are the fit words of one, and only one, of the thousands 
and thousands and thousands of those who have escaped from the 
pit of Acheron through his ministration. 
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Dr. Hale was followed by Miss Emre Povu.sson, 
who represented the graduate associations of the Per- 
kins Institution by the following earnest address: — 


THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


Heroes of war are an honor to a country and shed glory upon its 
annals. Champions of liberty are its necessity and its strength. 
Helpers of the helpless poor are its blessing. 

Dr. Howe, by his manifold ability, by the all-embracing sym- 
pathy of his large soul, won, without seeking, meeds of praise 
from his countrymen, as valorous soldier, as freedom’s apostle, as 
leader in wise charity. 

Yet it isin still another character —that of educator of the 
blind — that perhaps even more honor and gratitude and love cling 
about his memory. The education of the blind was the work that 
commanded his heart and his powers for the greater part of his 
life. 

It was to the education of the blind that he devoted his heroic 
energy, his love of freedom, his keen insight, his plenteous wisdom. 

Appreciating this, blind people, pupils of the school in Dr. 
Howe’s time and later, have invited you to this meeting today in 
the spirit of Byron’s lines: 


But there are deeds which shall not pass away, 
And names that must not wither, though the earth 
Forget her empires with a just decay. 


Representing the graduate associations of the Perkins Institu- 
tion, my natural office would be to eulogize their beloved bene- 
factor, to swing the fragrant censer of gratitude. But they have 
rightly chosen that I should rather recall to you some of the 
specific things that Dr. Howe accomplished for the education of 
thge-blind, because his work was such that facts are his best eulogy. 

In 1831, Dr. Howe accepted the call from Dr. John D. Fisher 
to become the superintendent of the proposed New England Insti- 
tution for the Blind. There being as yet no schools for the blind 
in America, although the establishmentof such schools was being 
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considered in both New York and Pennsylvania, Dr. Howe went 
to Europe to study the institutions there, and, immediately upon 
his return in 1832, the school opened in Boston with six pupils. 

We can see the pioneer quality of Dr. Howe’s educational work 
when we note that ‘‘ the practicability of educating the blind was 
scarcely believed in” in those days. So prevalent was the idea 
that blind people were inevitably paupers and beggars, and even 
the idea that blindness removed from its victims all the higher 
human powers and qualities, — so prevalent were these ideas, that. 
a demonstration of what Dr. Howe’s pupils had accomplished in 
six months was given to the Massachusetts legislature to show 
that blind children were educable! 

Convinced at once, that legislature voted an appropriation of 
state funds for the school, and (may I not gratefully say in pass- 
ing?) succeeding legislatures have befriended it, with faith and 
generosity, ever since. 

Dr. Howe did not work for the blind children of New England 
only. It is of his personal efforts, — to him, indefatigable as he 
was, ungrudging of toil in his chosen cause, — that the blind in 
six other states, twelve states in all, owe their opportunities for 
education. In a recent letter, the officials of one of these schools 
created by Dr. Howe’s efforts express the high regard in which 
his work is held by them. 


Even should the memory of his name, in the course of ages, pass from 
the minds of men, the beneficent influence of his deeds will abide “ to 
the last syllable of recorded time.” 


L~ Bat the establishment of schools was only the first step. Dr. 
Howe soon showed his genius as an educator, and his fertility of 
resource wrought wonderful improvement in the methods and 
apparatus used with blind pupils. 

Although it has been fifty years since the invention of raised 
print in France by Valentin Haiiy, no material improvement had 
been made in the clumsy, bulky type then adopted.( The fact that 
Dr. Howe so improved the form and arrangement of the characters 
that it was possible to print raised-print books in volumes of one- 
half the bulk and at one-quarter the expense previously necessary, 
and the fact that he printed, in 1836, the first edition of the New 
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Testament ever printed for the blind in any country, surely makes 
appropriate the title given him by Whittier: ‘* the Cadmus of the 
blind.” 

The story of Laura Bridgman’s deliverance, familiar the world 
over, needs only to be touched upon here. The blessed miracle, 
as it seemed then, of reaching a soul shut away from all sound, 
all sight, all speech, is being performed for many a blind deaf- 
mute at the Perkins Institution and elsewhere today and is no 
longer unique. 

Laura, — blind, deaf and dumb — was about seven years old 
when Dr. Howe was, as he says, so fortunate as to hear of her, 
and he immediately hastened to Hanover to see her. 

How these expressions, ‘‘so fortunate” and ‘‘ immediately 
hastened,” show his eager, alert spirit, his ready response to a 
possible need of his help! 

Sore indeed was the need, —a human soul imprisoned; long, 
patient and costly was the labor of relief ; but it was accomplished, 
for the first time known in history, by Dr. Howe. He was ex- 
plorer and discoverer in the education of blind deaf-mutes, and 
his successful experience has been the light and guide in all the 
later endeavors. 

A man with less sublime faith in the power of the human spirit 
than had Dr. Howe might have been content to build up a lan- 
guage of signs, not words, a comparatively easy thing to do, but 
only slightly educative. Dr. Howe chose rather the wholly untried 
and extremely difficult plan of giving Laura the ‘‘ purely arbitrary 
language in common use,” thus affording her the freedom of the 
whole realm of verbal expression, and the mental development 
which no substitute for language would ever have induced. 

Life became a conscious boon to Laura Bridgman, instead of a 
black, silent isolation. 

To liberate a soul, to redeem a life, this surely is a deed that 
eulogizes the doer far more eloquently than any plaudits. 

For forty-four years Dr. Howe was at the head of the Perkins 
Institution. He put in practice there many of the advanced ideas 
upon education that he held, and the school has kept ever since 
the progressive trend which Dr. Howe’s pedagogical insight gave 
to it in his day. And its pupils, past and present, are still urged 
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to courage and strenuous endeavor by the gallant motto which Dr. 
Howe gave to them: ‘‘ Obstacles are things to be overcome.” 

We cannot feel that the blessing and inspiration of such a life 
Cal ever pass away. 

No! Dr. Howe’s wise, devoted work in the education of the 
blind and deaf-blind was not enlightenment for his own time 
merely, but will outlast even the cherished memory of his name 


As the star’s travelling light survives its star. 


In the next address Mr. RicHarp C. HUMPHREYS 
‘spoke of the value of Dr. Howe’s work in the estab- 
lishment of the school for feeble-minded children. 


ADDREss OF Mr. HUMPHREYS. 


It is a very pleasant task I have this afternoon, that of remind- 
ing you of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe’s connection with the Massa- 
husetts School for the Feeble- Minded, or what was originally the 
Massachusetts School for Idiotic and Feeble-Minded Youth, in- 
<orporated in 1850. For some four years previous to this date it 
was an experimental school for the training of idiots, and to define 
Dr. Howe's connection with it would be simply to say that it was 
his school, which he organized and conducted almost alone in addi- 
tion to his work for the blind, until he called to his aid his friend 
Dr. Edward Jarvis. Dr. Howe was a truly great philanthropist. 
He was born in Boston November 10, 1801, taught in our public 
schools, graduated at Brown University in 1821, and died January 
9, 1876. | 

Who can estimate the influence of his life upon the benevolent 
and charitable work of the present generation? Who knows to 
what extent the philanthropists of today owe their inspiration to 
his noble example? 

If time permitted I would like to recall the growth of the Massa- 
-chusetts School for the Feeble-Minded, under that noted educator 
and loving philanthropist, the late Dr. Samuel Eliot, and Dr. 
George G. Tarbell, of blessed memory, who I might say gave his 
life to this work, and Dr. Walter E. Fernald, the present superin- 
tendent, who although yet a young man is looked up to by the - 
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officers of similar institutions not only throughout this country but 
on the other side of the Atlantic as an expert on questions of 
training, developing and diagnosing the condition of the feeble- 
minded. Yet he is not only willing but improves every oppor- 
tunity to express the debt of gratitude he owes to Dr. Howe for 
his pioneer work in proving to the world that the feeble-minded 
can be improved and their dormant faculties aroused and de- 
veloped. Think for a moment of what this noble philanthropist 
did for humanity in those twenty-nine years of self-sacrificing 
devotion to the work of uplifting the feeble-minded from the 
imbecility into which they had fallen by neglect and unenlightened 
treatment !— working without remuneration, and for the first 
twenty years paying his own travelling and personal expenses. 
Think of what he accomplished by his indomitable perseverance 
and unselfish consecration to the work of improving the condition 
of this unfortunate class of his fellow beings, which he designated 
as ‘‘broken fragments of humanity which should be carefully 
gathered up that nothing be lost.” He says in his final report, 
after nearly thirty years’ service, that ‘‘ three-fifths of the idiotic 
youth who have been pupils in our school have been improved and 
taught to feed and dress themselves and many trained to habits of 
industry.” If Dr. Howe could look into our school at Waltham 
today and see what Dr. Fernald and his corps of devoted teachers 
are doing in the way of educating and developing the feeble minds 
of the unfortunate human beings entrusted to their care, he would 
see physical defects remedied and feeble minds cultivated to an 
extent even beyond anything he had imagined. It is needless for 
me to argue the point that Dr. Howe was the first in this country 
to devote himself to the amelioration of the condition of the feeble- 
minded, for since Dr. Walter E. Fernald’s exhaustive History of 
the Treatment of the Feeble-Minded nothing has been heard from 
those who had for many years given the credit to another. 

It was through Dr. Howe’s influence that the New York institu- 
tion was started as well as our own. It was he who wrote in 1857 
that masterly criticism of the Governor of Massachusetts on the 
veto of the bill to increase the state grant to the school for idiotic 
children. In it he speaks of the growing respect for man as 
created in God’s image and the duty each individual owes to his 
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brother men, and says: ‘‘ The disposition to act thus is innate and 
peculiarly human. It is the sheet anchor of society; it is the hope 
of the future; and as it is more or less developed, so we are more 
or less men.” 

We are gathered here this afternoon to do honor to the memory 
of Dr. Howe. How can we best pay the respect due to one who 
devoted his life to uplifting his unfortunate fellow men? I answer 
without hesitation, it is by taking up the work which he loved and 
to which his life was consecrated, — by reconsecrating ourselves to 
the service of humanity. This memorial service will not have been 
held in vain if we are moved by the inspiration of his life to follow 
his example. 

My time is exhausted, and I have only hinted at some of the 
beautiful traits of character shown in his life. In conclusion let 
me say he has left behind him a name greater than that of the 
conqueror and has endeared himself to the hearts of all lovers of 
humanity for his manly exertions to uplift his weaker brothers. 
He exemplified in a remarkable degree what our friend and expert 
sociologist, Rev. Edward Cummings, emphasizes as the great need 
of the present day: ‘‘A rational devotion of the strong to the 
— weak.” ‘ 

His ear was not deaf to the cry of suffering humanity; his voice 
was not dumb when an appeal to his fellow men was needed for 
the unfortunate; his eye was not blind to the needs of his fellow 
men; his hand was ever outstretched to uplift those who were 
either physically or mentally feeble; his heart was open to the 
entreaty of the weakest of God’s children, and went out in love 
and sympathy to all who needed his compassion. He gave him- 
self, he shared his life, his strength with his weaker brothers. 
How apt these words of James Russell Lowell in that beautiful 
poem the Vision of Sir Launfal: 


Not what we give but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and me. 


Time does not dim the lustre of his fame as a self-sacrificing 
philanthropist. His was the spirit of Christ. In Christ’s service 
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he worked. In the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man 
and the leadership of Jesus he believed, and I trust he has realized 
the truth of these words: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


After Longfellow’s Psalm of Infe had been ren- 
dered by a chorus of young girls from the Perkins 
Institution, Mr. Frank B. SANBORN, who had been 
associated with Dr. Howe on the Board of State 
Charities, spoke of his friend’s work as chairman of 
that board. 


Mr. SAnBorn’s ADDRESS. 


As the successor of Dr. Howe in the chairmanship of the 
Massachusetts Board of State Charities, — the first of the many 
organizations of this kind since established in this and other 
countries, —I am to speak more particularly of his later labors 
in the great field of public charity. I have treated the subject 
very fully in my Life of Dr. Howe, published in New York in 
1891, where those who wish to see the details of these fructifying 
labors may find them. 

It is quite needless for me here to tell the story of his long 
years of devotion to the instruction of the blind and the deaf; of 
that you have already heard. Nor must I dwell on his labors for 
prison reform and the emancipation of our slaves, ending victori- 
ously in course of the civil war. Asa preparation for that task 
of forcible emancipation, he favored the campaigns of John Brown, 
in Kansas and Virginia, and was ready for every service, public or 
private, which his advancing age permitted. That cause having 
triumphed, and the next problem in Massachusetts being to re- 
organize and develop public charity, he was appointed in 1864 by 
his intimate friend, Governor Andrew, chairman of the first Board 
of State Charities where I, appointed a year earlier, was acting as 
secretary, and the late Dr. Henry Wheelwright as executive agent. 
This gave me opportunity, such as I had not enjoyed even in the 
dozen preceding years that I had known him intimately, to observe 
the swift operation and the sure results of the most intuitively 
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practical mind it has been my fortune to know. Emerson has 
defined genius as the power of generalizing from a single instance, 
—a definition which he illustrated in his own person more than 
Dr. Howe. But the generalizations of Emerson were philosophic 
and poetical rather than practical, while with Dr. Howe, who was 
also a man of genius, everything bore, either immediately or ulti- 
mately, upon practical results. His experience in life had been so 
vast and so varied that the ‘‘ single instance” of which Emerson 
spoke was long since of the past; it was embodied and uncon- 
scious experience which generalized for Howe. This is the type 
of what we call a man of the world; he has been so long among 
men that he can say intellectually what the Latin comedian said 
emotionally — ‘*I am a man; nothing that concerns man do I 
hold as alien to me.” 

Hence I have called Howe ‘‘ the scholar as man of the world,” 
— for, with the scholar’s insight and training, he had from early 
life that cosmopolitan observation, void of personal ambition 
and inspired by chivalrous philanthropy, which made him unique 
among men of my acquaintance. No such mind had before been 
steadily directed upon the problems of charity and social legis- 
lation in New England: and he came to the questions of juvenile 
reform, prison discipline, the care of the insane, and the general 
disposal of the dependent classes with a piercing analysis and a 
well-formed synthesis which delighted men of thought, while it 
startled and displeased the children of tradition and routine, who 
in this generation are so much wiser than the children of light. 
Whoever will read the various propositions laid down by Dr. 
Howe in the second, third, fifth, and ninth reports of the old 
Board of Charities — to mention only half of those which he wrote 
or directed, — will find that hardly one of his theorems has now 
failed to be acted upon in practical ways, not only in Massa- 
chusetts but throughout a large part of the nation. Yet nearly 
every one of them was hotly disputed by the mass of persons 
officially concerned with charity and education, who have since 
adopted them and forgotten Dr. Howe. 

Sixty-five years ago when hospitable Boston, and even, I fear, 
generous Dr. Howe himself, were unfriendly to Bronson Alcott, 
whose ideal school was perishing under this opposition, Emerson 
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wrote from Concord to his philosophic brother: —‘‘I never re- 
gretted more than in this case my own helplessness in all practical 
contingencies. But I was created a seeing eye, and not a useful 
hand.” It was quite otherwise with Dr. Howe, who happily com- 
bined theory and practice, insight and experience, the seeing eye 
and the helping hand. Accordingly, when he came to the head 
of the public charities of Massachusetts, late in 1865, his genius 
found means to turn both our theory and practice in new direc- 
tions, and to convert by gradual changes the existing policy of 
congregating the poor and defective in large establishments, into 
a wiser system. In practice, it is true, much remains to be done, 
especially with regard to the insane; but Howe’s theory has be- 
come the accepted one in New England and elsewhere. He began 
with the dispersion of children, then in poor-houses and reform 
schools, among the kindly families of New England; and now 
there is hardly a state in the union where such is not the adopted 
policy. When the inmates of a charitable establishment could not 
be wisely placed in families, he advised that the establishment 
should be kept small, and its management brought as near to the 
mass of the people as practicable. On this point I may well quote 
his words in the first report which he signed as chairman : — 


That our work may be well done, it must be by the people themselves, 
directly, and in the spirit of Him who taught that the poor ye shall 
always have with you, — that is, near you, — in your hearts and affeo- 
tions. within your sight and knowledge: not thrust far away from you, 
and always shut up alone by themselves, in almshouses and reforma- 
tories, that they may be kept at the cheapest rate. The people cannot 
be absolved from these duties of charity which require knowledge and 
sympathy with sufferers. There can be no vicarious virtue. True 
charity is not done by deputy. There should be the least possible inter- 
vening agency between the people and the dependent classes. It would 
be a beautiful and most hopeful sight to see fifteen hundred children 
and youth, — of a class who are elsewhere confined in reformatories, or 
shut up in pauper houses, — scattered over our commonwealth and 
cared for by the people themselves. 


When this was said early in 1866, it seemed to most persons a 
golden dream, the vision of an enthusiast. But what do we see 
today? More than four thousand such Massachusetts children 
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and youth actually cared for in families by the people themselves. — 
This city of Boston alone probably furnishes more than fifteen 
hundred of them. And there are states and communities in the 
northwest and in many parts of this broad land, who are practis- 
ing Dr. Howe’s advice and imagining that they invented the prac- 
tice themselves. 

Dr. Howe’s General Principles of Public Charity have often 
been cited; but some of them will bear repetition here for they 
are still too frequently ignored : 


It is better to separate and diffuse the dependent classes than to con- 
gregate them. 

We ought to avail ourselves of those remedial agencies which exist in 
society — the family, social influences, industrial occupations, etc. 

We should enlist the greatest number of individuals and families in 
the care and treatment of the dependent. 

We should build up public institutions only in the last resort. 

These should be kept small, and so arranged as to turn the strength 
and faculties of the inmates to the best account. 


Self-evident as these principles appear now and constantly as 
they are acted upon in charity organizations and the like, they once 
seemed like revolutionary doctrines. And be pleased to remember 
that they preceded by some years that movement, now so general, 
for the association of charities in cities, and the removal of children 
from poor-houses. So it was with Dr. Howe’s theories of educa- 
tion for the deaf, and family care for the harmless insane. They 
were viewed with derision as follies, or with alarm as evils; but 
now the whole civilized world is acting on them. 

I am not here to say that our hero and philanthropist was fault- 
less; he had, like most men, the defects of his great qualities. 
The Jesuits used to say of Sir Kenelm Digby, ‘‘if he had been 
dropped out of the clouds in any part of the world, he would have 
made himself respected ;’’ but they added maliciously that he must 
not stay above six weeks in any one place. There was something 
of this quality in Dr. Howe. In no place was he ever wished else- 
where until his own versatility urged him to be gone; and it was 
sometimes hard to hold him in his chosen position of leader until 
his followers could overtake him. Wherever he found himself, he 
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was swift to go upon some errand of mercy or justice. He was 
born to benefit others, and by choice he preferred for his benefac- 
tions those who could least repay his service by their own. He 
would have agreed heartily with that definition of his class among 
men which reads ‘‘ a gentleman is one with something to give, not 
something to sell.” Indeed, there was some pride mingled with 
his benevolence, showing that he had not reached that elevation of 
saintliness to which humility is the stairway. When a young man 
in Greece, distributing the charity of America to the hungry and 
naked, it was suggested that he should account for his distribu- 
tions, often made at the peril of his life, to some of the shifty pa- 
triots who were in high position there. He replied: ‘‘ I have no 
reckoning to give to Greeks, to men who cannot for the life of 
them conceive how a man can have a hundred thousand piastres 
in his hands to distribute, with every opportunity to steal undis- 
covered, — and not do it.” 

When soon after Dr. Howe’s death in 1876 we held a great 
memorial meeting, as large as this, in his honor, the late Gov. 
Bullock, who knew him well, had this to say of him in those years 
of his charity chairmanship. 


He was at South Boston, he was at his office in town, he was at the 
rooms of the Board of Charities, he was at the Executive Chamber, he 
was sometimes at his own house, he was always where duty called. 
He seemed capable to drive all the reforms and charities abreast; and 
yet he was seldom on a strain; always having an air we all liked of a 
man of business, of a man of the world, — of dauntless force of charac- 
ter, of firmness that was impassive, of modesty that was unfeigned; a 
little mutinous whenever governors attempted to interfere with his 
methods, but that was of no consequence since he was mutinous to 
revolt whenever he saw the image of God oppressed, or wronged, or 
neglected. Nor will I leave him without an allusion to his last great 
work ... in establishing under the endowment of Clarke that noble 
institution on the banks of the Connecticut, where the deaf [no longer 
dumb] learn to discern a voice from a mute breath, — to catch human 
language at sight from human lips. I recur not without sensibility to 
the days when we thought him essential to us in laying its foundations. 


Such was indeed his life-work, to lay foundations; and upon 
them what edifices of beneficence have been built, and are now 
building ! 
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‘©O that man once more were manly, 
Woman’s pride, and not her scorn; 
That once more the pale young mother 
Dared to boast ‘a man is born!’ 


‘¢ But, now life’s slumberous current 
No sun-bowed cascade wakes ; 
No tall, heroic manhood 
The level dulness breaks. 


‘¢Q for a knight like Bayard, 
Without reproach or fear! 
My light glove on his casque of steel, 
My love-knot on his spear!” 


Then I said, my own heart throbbing 
To the time her proud pulse beat, 
‘¢ Life hath its regal natures yet, — 
True, tender, brave, and sweet! 


‘¢ Smile not, fair unbeliever ! 
One man, at least, I know, 
Who might wear the crest of Bayard 
Or Sidney’s plume of snow. 


‘¢ Once, when over purple mountains 
Died away the Grecian sun, 
And the far Cyllenian ranges 
Paled and darkened, one by one, — 


‘¢ Fell the Turk, a bolt of thunder, 
Cleaving all the quiet sky, 
And against his sharp steel lightnings 
Stood the Suliote but to die. 


‘¢ Woe for the weak and halting! 
The crescent blazed behind 
A curving line of sabres, 
Like fire before the wind ! 
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‘¢ Last to fly, and first to rally, 
Rode he of whom I speak, 
When, groaning in his bridle-path, 
Sank down a wounded Greek. 
‘s With the rich Albanian costume 
Wet with many a ghastly stain, 
Gazing on earth and sky as one 
Who might not gaze again ! 


‘¢ He looked forward to the mountains, 
Back on foes that never spare, 
Then flung him from his saddle, 
And placed the stranger there. 


‘¢ Allah! hu!’ Through flashing sabres, 
Through a stormy hail of lead, 
The good Thessalian charger 
Up the slopes of olives sped. 


‘s Hot spurred the turbaned riders ; 
He almost felt their breath, 
Where a mountain stream rolled darkly down 
Between the hills and death. 


‘¢One brave and manful struggle, — 
He gained the solid land, 
And the cover of the mountains, 
And the carbines of his band! ” 


‘¢Tt was very great and noble,” 
Said the moist-eyed listener then, 
‘¢ But one brave deed makes no hero; 
Tell me what he since hath been! ” 


‘¢ Still a brave and generous manhood, 
Still an honor without stain, 
In the prison of the Kaiser, 
By the barricades of Seine. 
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‘¢ But dream not helm and harness 
The sign of valor true; 
Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew. 


‘s Wouldst know him now? Behold him, 
The Cadmus of the blind, 
Giving the dumb lip language, 
The idiot clay a mind. 


‘¢ Walking his round of duty 
Serenely day by day, 
With the strong man’s hand of labor 
And childhood’s heart of play. 


‘¢ True as the knights of story, 

Sir Lancelot and his peers, 

Brave in his calm endurance 
As they in tilt of spears. 


‘¢ As waves in stillest waters, 
As stars in noonday skies, 
All that wakes to noble action 
In his noon of calmness lies. 


‘¢ Wherever outraged Nature 
Asks word or action brave, 
Wherever struggles labor, 
Wherever groans a slave, — 


‘‘ Wherever rise the peoples, 
Wherever sinks a throne, 
The throbbing heart of Freedom finds 
An answer in his own. 


‘s Knight of a better era, 
Without reproach or fear! 
Said I not well that Bayards 
And Sidneys still are here? ”’ 
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Dr. J. Irvine Mawnart, professor of Greek in 
Brown University, sketched in full, strong lines of 
eloquent thought, Dr. Howe’s student life in the 
halls of that college, and his noble career as the un- 
daunted champion of Greek independence. 


SAMUEL GRIDLEY HowE. 
BRUNONIAN HERO OF THE GRREK REVOLUTION. 


At an hour like this, one would fain possess a Platonic memory 
—I mean, of course, the faculty of remembering what happened 
before one was born. But the gods have reserved that gift among 
modern men for Dr. Hale; and he alone could call up here the liv- 
ing image of the frolicsome lad at Brown and of the young hero ’ 


Last to fly, and first to rally, 


on the death-smitten fields of Greece. Mine is no memory of a 
hundred years; yet I do not forget that I am speaking to those 
whose inner vision of their friend is finer and truer than all our 
seeing. It was a blind poet, who had never set foot upon her 
holy soil, to whom we owe our most perfect picture of Athens; 
and it is you, equalled in fate with Milton till 


O’er the midnight of the mind 
He led the light of dawn, 


who must be the guardians from age to age of the authentic image 
and the lasting fame of Dr. Howe. 


No labored line, no sculptor’s art, 
Such hallowed memory needs; 

His tablet is the human heart, 
His record loving deeds. 


I do not know why the Boston boy, who had won his academic 
privilege by ‘‘ reading aloud from the big family Bible” better than 
his brothers, should have been sent to ‘‘ the little college at Prov- 
idence”? (as his biographer calls it); it may have been because 
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there were as yet no big colleges. Howe’s class at Brown num- 
bered forty, Emerson’s at Harvard the same year, fifty-nine; the 
only bigger classes that year (1821) were Union’s of sixty-seven 
and Yale’s of sixty-nine. Little as it was, the college at Prov- 
idence in the first decade of the century had trained three men 
who were to dignify the Supreme Bench of this commonwealth 
(Williams, Morton, and Metcalf) ; it had equipped Judson for his 
forty years’ apostolate to Burmah; and it had nurtured Henry 
Wheaton and William L. Marcy — the one perhaps the greatest 
publicist, the other among the greatest masters of practical politics 
and statecraft this country has yet produced. Among his teachers, 
Howe found one great man and that in the chair which must have 
most attracted him: the Professor of Oratory and Belles-lettres 
at that time was Tristram Burges, who had been Chief Justice 
and afterwards served ten years in congress where his eloquence 
sometimes outsoared the eagle and his invective silenced even 
Randolph of Roanoke. Burges had been a great orator in his 
college days, and his valedictory in 1796 — an honor on which his 
wicked classmates levied a duty of one hundred dollars or about 
half the total commencement tax— became a school-book classic ; 
and his off-hand college lectures are said to have happily exempli- 
fied the art he taught. Here, if anywhere, Howe would find his 
inspiration; and no doubt he did much good honest work in col- 
lege to make him the well-read all-round man he was — though, 
as usual, college tradition remembers all his ‘‘ pranks and penal- 
ties ” and forgets the midnight.oil. 

Howe was not a deacon and he dearly loved his joke; and 
there was somewhat in the academic fashion of that day, which 
must have struck a twentieth century boy born out of due time 
(and such was Howe) as desperately funny. Fancy the venerable 
president holding forth in this strain: ‘+ For these precious prin- 
ciples, my respected young friends, I must persuade myself you 
will cultivate a constant veneration. . . . Otherwise, your minds 
being in constant vibration, you will hardly know what to do with 
yourselves!”” Howe’s mind was in constant vibration as long as 
he lived; but no man ever knew better than he what to do with 
himeelf. 

I cannot put my hand on a curriculum of that day; but a law 
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of the college enacted in 1774 and re-enacted in 1783 required 
that ‘‘in the hours of study no one speak to another in the College 
or College yard except in Latin,’ and a long series of commence- 
ment programmes indicates that Greek was not neglected. From 
1787 to 1800 and again from 1810 to 1826 nearly every programme 
includes an oration in Greek. Thus in 1791 Chiron Penniman — 
who must have been chosen for his name’s sake — is set down for 
a ‘*Comparison (in Greek) of Demosthenes and Cicero;” and I 
am very much afraid that Chiron cribbed his comparison in the 
whole cloth from Plutarch! In 1812 we have an ‘Oration in 
Greek on the Love of Glory, by Preserved Smith,” — which is not 
a Greek name. In Howe’s class more than half the forty mem- 
bers had parts, but our friend was not on the list; and the Greek 
oration on Ancient Poetry was given by one Parrish of Marshfield 
who died of it in 1827 while Howe was helping to make Greek 
history. The last airing of Attic on our college stage was the 
Oratio Graeca de Rebus Graecarum in 1826; and, as the Holy 
Struggle was then at white heat and our young knight was in 
the thick of it, I like to believe that this last Greek oration on 
the affairs of the Greeks concerned the throbbing present and 
had something to say for the young Brunonian who was at that 
moment carrying the war into Crete. Anyway, if we ever revive 
the Greek oration at Brown, we shall have a fit theme to hand in 
our own champion of Greece. 

But this is anticipating. Whatever one may get or fail to get 
out of study and instruction, there is always the elbow-touch of 
comradeship which goes far to make or mar the man. His bio- 
graphers have not a word to say about Howe’s college friends; but 
I think I have caught two of them. On the big broadsides that 
still served for catalogues through the ’teens and twenties, I find 
(1817 and 1818) among upper-class men Horace Mann domiciled 
in room 30, among under-class men Samuel G. Howe, first in 5 
and then in 53 *—all these numbers being under one and the same 
roof which was indeed the only roof the college had to its name 


* Howe’s chum the first year was Amos Binney of Boston, the second, M. P. 
Wells of Hartford; the last two years, in Room 53, Geo. R. Russell of Mendon, 
Mass. (In 1827 Russell was a merchant in Manila, Howe a soldier in Greece!) 
Mann’s room-mate was Ira Barton of Oxford, Mass. 
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and which had sheltered our French allies forty years before as it 
shelters the administration of the university to this day. Mann’s 
room, we know, was a rallying point for the choice society of 
college; and Howe must have found the latch-string out. Horace 
indeed was as poor as a church mouse, while Howe was well-to- 
do; Horace was in the President’s good books and eventually 
married his daughter, while Howe was the terror of his life. For 
all that, I like to think of these two knightly spirits preening their 
wings together in our modest Academe —to believe that that 
historic friendship first took root on College Hill. Horace Mann, 
graduating in 1819, returned to be tutor in Greek and Latin at 
the beginning of Howe’s senior year; and at the same time (1820) 
there entered the Sophomore class a young Connecticut Yankee 
who— from the sanctum of the Louisville Journal —was for 
thirty years to irradiate the Blue Grass country and the continent 
with his wit. George D. Prentice was a good third to Horace 
Mann and Samuel G. Howe; and between the budding philan- 
thropist and the budding wit Howe would feel himself in clover, 
whether school kept or not. Both remained his life-long friends ; 
and, no doubt, college ties had to do with another life-long friend- 
ship of his — that with Francis William Bird, who graduated from 
our little college just ten years after Howe. 

When Howe received his degree from the hand of President 
Messer — hardly summa cum laude, we may be sure—on ‘‘a 
remarkably fine day” (it was the 6th of September, 1821) and 
before ‘a crowded and brilliant audience” in the First Baptist 
Meeting House, it was no piping time of peace. The morrow’s 
Rhode Island American, which contains an elegant report of com- 
mencement, further informs its readers that ‘* 40,000 Greeks have 
been murdered at Constantinople, Smyrna, etc., by the Turks”’ 
and ‘‘ that the Emperor of Austria has pronounced the Greek In- 
surrection ‘a conspiracy not less criminal than that of Naples’ ’’ — 
at whose gates His Majesty’s guns had been pounding all summer. 
Howe may have carried away ‘little Latin and less Greek” from 
my predecessor in the chair of ‘‘the Learned Languages;”’ but, 
if he read from week to week the foreign news which I have just 
been reviewing in these old files, he was prepared to pour out an 
oratio de rebus Graecarum that might have warmed the cockles 
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of Tristram Burges’ heart! If he never wept over the woes of 
(Edipus, it is safe to say that the birth-throes of a new Greece 
made him the apostle of humanity. He was born into an heroic 
age and he measured up to its full height. 

The greater story of old Greece is known and read of all men; 
and wherever man has risen to a higher civilization he looks to her 
as its fountain head. Athens is the eternal inspiration of democ- 
racy, Marathon the watchword of liberty in all generations. The 
Hellenic spirit throbs in every aspiration and achievement of the 
modern world. But for twenty centuries and more that land of 
gods and godlike men had had no name or place among the nations ; 
for four centuries she had been vassal to a power not only alien 
but antipodal to every element of her own civilization. Her very 
blood had been sucked out of her by a process of transfusion un- 
paralleled in history: I refer to the tribute of Christian children 
exacted in their infancy and bred as janissaries under the Crescent 
and the scimitar to enforce the subjection of their own race. 
Athens’ tribute to the Minotaur was only seven youths and seven 
maidens a year, and Theseus made short work of that; but this 
drain of the best blood of a race, this double tithe of humanity, 
went on for two long centuries and must have exhausted anything 
but an inexhaustible stock. No wonder the magazine of pent-up 
wrong and rage in the Avgean at last exploded; and the year of 
Howe’s graduation saw the Turk swept out of the Peloponnesus 
and a Greek state established — all without external aid. For 
three years the Turk strove in vain to reconquer the country; and 
‘Christian Europe had full opportunity to recognize a new Chris- 
tian state and so end a war of extermination. Instead of that, 
the midsummer of 1824 found 150 European ships gathered at 
Alexandria to transport Ibrahim Pacha with his Arab hordes 
to do the work which had proved too much for the Sultan’s own 
forces. 

That was the dark hour chosen by our young knight — radiant 
in the beauty and the aspiration of three and twenty — to turn his 
back on the quiet practice of the profession he had fitted for and 
cast in his lot with the cause of Greece. Landing near Navarino, 
he at once took service to be surgeon or soldier as need might 
xise; and it was no holiday parade — that first campaign against 
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the Egyptian butcher of whose warfare he has drawn this vivid 
picture: ‘‘ He went about the Morea like a destroying spirit; and 
the smouldering villages, the blackened and scathed trunks of 
the olive trees, and the mutilated human bodies in all stages of 
putrefaction, marked the route he had taken from province to 
province.” 

The gently nurtured youth proved as hardy as any of the gue- 
rilla band he joined: ‘‘ I could carry my gun and heavy belt with 
yatagan and pistols all day long, clambering among the mountain 
passes, could eat sorrel and snails, or go without anything, and at 
night lie down on the ground with only my shaggy capote, and 
sleep like a log.” He had need of all his superb ‘ endurance of 
fatigue, hunger, and watchfulness’’; for he was there to fight his 
battle to the finish and a stubborn fight it was. On the 30th of 
August, 1827, the Grand Vizier declared to the ambassadors of 
England, France, and Russia: ‘‘ My positive, absolute, definitive, 
unchangeable, eternal answer is that the Sublime Porte does not 
accept any proposition concerning the Greeks, and will persist in 
his own will forever and forever, even unto the day of the last 
judgment.” Seven weeks later the allied squadron sailed into the 
Bay of Navarino and in four hours the Egyptian armada — like 
Horace Mann’s inventor who would test his seismometer on Vesu- 
vius at a moment of eruption — was ‘‘exhaled into everlasting 
deliquium ! ” 

Three weeks after that good day’s work, which the King’s 
speech on the opening of parliament deprecated as an ‘‘ untoward 
event,” Dr. Howe set his face homeward to champion the Greek 
cause before his countrymen, publish his hasty sketch of the 
struggle, and secure material relief for the suffering. With such 
offices at home and in Greece he busied himself for another three 
years, or until the Greek question was settled as far as the Euro- 
‘pean Concert of selfishness would then suffer it to be settled. 
Nor did his Philhellenic labors end there with the heyday of his 
youth. Forty years later, at the meridian of his fame and useful- 
ness, he went back to help Crete in her ineffectual struggle and to 
be again the wise almoner of our people’s bounty. 

In the Holy Struggle there were Philhellenes and Philhellenes. 
Outshining them all, Lord Byron roused the world to a new and 
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sympathetic consciousness of Greece and then gave his life, a 
fruitless sacrifice, for her. The poet served Greece well; but no 
length of days could have made him a good leader of men or a 
wise builder of the state. Dr. Howe possessed the qualities which 
Lord Byron conspicuously lacked. His genius was constructive, 
not to say creative; and in the disorganized state of Greece, the 
man who could do things and make other people do things was 
always worth his weight in gold. In sincerity and in sustained 
effective devotion to the cause, Howe was, in my judgment, the 
foremost Philhellene of them all. He shared all the hardships and 
perils of war and he served as Surgeon-in-Chief of the fleet; but, 
far better than that, he gave the Greeks object-lessons such as the 
Turk had never taught — he established hospitals, formed colonies 
and organized public works to afford employment to the needy; 
and he gathered and administered relief on a large scale — relief 
which (according to the historian Finlay) saved a large part of the 
Greek people from perishing. In these works of mercy Howe had 
need of all his courage and astuteness, for he had to brave or 
outwit the warring chiefs before he could get the supplies these 
coveted for their own purposes to the intended beneficiaries. But 
he always carried his point and fed the people, while the pirates 
gnashed their teeth. Thus at Nauplia, where Grivas was in- 
trenched on impregnable Palamedi and Colocotroni held the fort 
below in a state of civil war, Howe bearded them both and — when 
an armed force actually seized his magazine — he parleyed and 
played off one against the other until our good old ‘‘ Constitution ” 
(which he had meantime summoned from Spetsia) came ploughing 
up the gulf to back our hero with her Yankee guns! * 

Howe was a match for the crafty Greek, but the tender mercies 
of the Turk were too much for him. Lest we forget, we may well 
read over again these old reports of his first ministry to the blind 
—to women and children with their eyes put out, after nameless 
outrage, by the Turk (ib., 221). That is the true story of the 
Turk wherever he has left his blighting trail —a trail I was trac- 
ing over the naked hills and through the desolated villages of Crete 


* This story, unknown to his biographers, is graphically told in Howe’s report, 
appended to Col. J. P. Miller’s The Condition of Greece in 1827 and 1828, pp. 
202-213. 
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but two years ago. The mission of the Turk is to put out the 
light; Howe’s life-work, his passion, was to turn it on! He could 
not treat with the Power of Darkness. ‘‘ Diplomacy ” (he wrote 
in the stress of the Cretan struggle in the sixties) ‘‘ may prop rot- 
ten thrones, may suppress democratic tendencies, may uphold the 
Crescent, may retard the march of Christianity and of civilization 
for a while, but — thank God — not forever; and the Sultan, not- 
withstanding his new alliances, must soon go over the Hellespont 
as ignominiously as did Xerxes.” Yet another generation has 
passed, and still he stands upon the order of his going. O fora 
Howe behind every throne in Christendom to speed his exit — to 
close out the business (in its European | branch at least) of the 
Butcher of the Bosphorus ! 

Your great benefactor was the friend of Greece; and Giseos: 
as I can bear witness, cherishes his memory. Of all our country- 
men, who visited Athens during my official residence there, not 
one received a warmer welcome than the son of Dr. Howe; and I 
trust this day of a hundred years may not pass unhonored in the 
land he served so well. That people can find not even in their 
own great history a life and character more fruitful in its lessons 
for them. More than any man of their own race he combined the 
many-sided energy of a Themistocles with the unswerving rectitude 
of an Aristides; and it is just this rare blend of vigor and virtue 
which is the crying need of Greece today —as, in fact, it is the 
best hope of our own democracy. 

You do well in holding this grateful commemoration ; and his 
college does well in gathering tomorrow to listen to the story of 
his life and to honor his memory. In the fellowship of his fame, 
Dr. Howe’s alma mater salutes his alma jfilia, the Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Blind, and bids her godspeed in perpetuating his god- 
like work. 


The last number on the printed programme was an 
organ selection, the Marche Feligreuse, played by 
CLARENCE A. JAcKsoN; but it was through words 
of Mrs. Howe that the exercises were brought to 
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a beautiful completeness. In presenting her to the 
audience, Senator Hoar made the following remarks :-— 


It is only the older ones among us who have seen Dr. 
Howe; but there are hundreds here who will want to tell 
their children that they have seen the author of The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic. | 


As Mrs. Howe came forward in response to this 
introduction, the audience rose in reverent greeting 
and remained standing while she spoke with stately 
grace and exquisite simplicity. 


REMARKS BY Mrs. Jut1aA Warp Howe. 


We have listened today to very heroic memories; it 
almost took away our breath to think that such things were 
done in the last century. I feel very grateful to the pupils 
and graduates of the Perkins Institution for the Blind who 
have planned this service in honor of my husband. Itisa 
story that should be told from age to age to show what one 
good resolute believer in humanity was able to accomplish 
for the benefit of his race. As this wonderful record has 
been brought to our remembrance, my mind has turned to 
the dear Lord’s parable of the mustard seed. He said that 
the kingdom of heaven was like this seed, one of the smallest 
that could be planted, but if planted, sure to grow into a 
stately tree with spreading, hospitable branches. In what 
has been shown us today we may recognize the mustard 
seed of more than one good undertaking. 

Dr. Howe, having become deeply interested in the con- 
dition of the blind, gathered six little blind children and 
took them to his home, where he began their education. 
This was the small mustard seed. We now behold the 
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great tree, which has grown from it; throughout our vast 
country have sprung up nearly forty institutions dedicated 
to the instruction of the blind. 

Again, Dr. Howe hears of a little girl in Hanover, New 
Hampshire, who in infancy has lost both sight and hearing 
through an attack of scarlet fever. He goes at once to visit 
the parents and persuades them to give the child into his 
care. The education of Laura Bridgman, which he accom- 
plished with wonderful patience and ingenuity, became a 
revelation to the world of the past, that a human soul im- 
prisoned in a blind and deaf body could be taught the use 
of language, and could thus be brought into happy and 
helpful relations with human society. The path by which 
he led Laura Bridgman to the light has become one of the 
highways of education, and a number of children similarly 
afflicted are following it, to their endless enlargement and 
comfort. What an encouragement does this story give to 
the undertaking of good deeds ! 

I thank those who are with us today for their sympathy 
and attention. I do this, not in the name of a handful of 
dust, dear and reverend as it is, that now rests in Mount 
Auburn, but in the name of a great heart which is with us 
today and which will still abide with those who work in its 
spirit. 





PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 
[Main Building.] 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A DAY OF REMEMBRANCE. 


The petition from the alumnez and from the cen- 
tennial committee and the subsequent action on the 
part of the board of trustees, which are here given in 
full, are of far-reaching consequence, in securing the 
perpetuation of the memory of Dr. Howe and of his 
stupendous services in behalf of the blind, in his 
chosen field of labor, on the spot made sacred by 
his personal devotion and self-sacrifice. 


PETITION TO THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


To the Trustees and Director of the Perkins Institution and Massachu- 
setts School for the Blind: 

In the name of the graduate associations of this school, and by 
their desire, we would present to you a request for the establish- 
ment in the school of a Day of Remembrance, to be celebrated on 
‘the tenth of November annually, for the purpose of cherishing the 
beloved memory of 


Dr. SamvuEL GripLtey Howe, 


the first director of this institution. 

The recent centenary observance of Dr. Howe’s birthday has 
crystallized our desire to perpetuate his memory in the school, and 
has deepened our conviction as to the value of a specified time for 
calling to mind this early benefactor, to whose self-sacrifice and 
labor and generosity the pupils of Perkins Institution owe deep 
and lasting gratitude for educational privileges. 

In the changes that time brings, new teachers, farther and 
farther removed from the significant beginnings of the school, will 
guide its affairs; and this day for conserving our high traditions 
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can be most appropriately established while there are yet with us 
those who can endow the day richly with their vivid personal 
recollections. 

In asking for this Day of Remembrance, we are not asking for 
a holiday of careless mirth, but that some part of this day be 
sacredly devoted to giving the pupils a knowledge of Dr. Howe’s 
life and character, and of what he accomplished for the education 
of the blind. 

We feel that by exercises appropriate to this Day of Remem- 
brance, the pupils would be quickened in courage, hope and grati- 
tude, and that they would receive some of that enthusiasm for 
chivalric behavior and ardor for noble living, which distinguished 
him whose memory we desire to honor. | 


Respectfully submitted, 


EMILIE POULSSON. Bessie Woop. 

Joti E. BurNoaAM. LENNA D. SWINERTON. 
GrorGE E. Hart. Mary E. RILey. 

Jontia A. BOYLAn. FreDA A. BLACK. 
ALBERT M. JONES. © AntTHONY W. BowDeEn.. 
Ex.wyn C. Smita. GAZELLA BENNETT. 
CLEMENT RypDER. Lyp1ia Youne HaAyEs. 


LILLIAN R. GARSIDE. 


ACTION OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Boston, January 8rd, 1902. _ 
The quarterly meeting of the board of trustees of the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, duly notified, 
was held at the National Bank of Commerce on Friday, January 
third, 1902, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
A communication in behalf of the graduate associations of the 
institution was presented and read, whereupon it was — | 
‘‘Vorep, that the request of the graduate associations of the 
school for the establishment of a ‘ Day of Remembrance’ be and 
is hereby granted and that a part of the tenth day of November 
of each year be set aside for the commemoration of the birth of 
Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe by appropriate exercises to be held 
in every department of the institution.” 
MicuaEL AnaGnos, Secretary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following letters and telegram have been re- 
ceived from those who were glad to add their tributes 
to the fragrant memory of Dr. Howe and to show 
their appreciation of his services to mankind: — 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, BOSTON, Oct. 29, 1901. 


Miss Jutia E. Burnuam. 

Dear Madam, —I have received your kind invitation to attend 
the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe on the afternoon of Monday, Novem- 
ber 11, and while I assure you that I should be very glad to show 
by my presence on that occasion my interest in your Institution 
and my appreciation of the valuable services rendered by its great 
benefactor, I regret to have to add that expected absence from the 
city at that time compels me to decline. 

I thank you for your courtesy in inviting me, and beg to re- 


main, 
Yours very truly, W. M. Crane. 


NEWTONVILLE, Nov. 9, 1901. 
Miss BurRNHoHAM. 


Dear Madam : — Your notice of the exercise in honor of Dr. 
Howe was duly received. I deeply regret my inability to be pres- 
ent, owing to illness. 

In the year 1848 I became acquainted with him and the friend- 
ship lasted as long as he lived. Im all that time his soul was 
aflame with love of country, and his hands were busy in works of 
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charity and humanity. His memory will be fondly cherished by 
all who knew him whether in the old world or in the new. 
Thanking you for your remembrance I am, 
Sincerely yours, WILLIAM CLAFLIN. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE 
INSTRUCTION OF THE BLIND, 
OVERBROOK, PENNA., Oct. 23, 1901. 


Dear Miss Burnoam, —I have received your invitation to 
attend the exercises commemorative of Dr. Howe and shall try 
to make it possible to be in Boston at the time and be present. 

Though my family were acquainted with Dr. Howe and familiar 
with his work, and though we lived but a few miles from South 
Boston, it somehow happened that I did not visit the Perkins In- 
stitution until 1888 when I went there to teach. It is a matter of 
keen regret to me now and has been since making the work among 
the blind my life-work, that I never saw Dr. Howe. And this 
regret has been the more keen since my studies have led me to 
browse about in his writings. Dr. Howe is not only the pioneer 
among American educators of the blind, he is easily the greatest 
man that the work has ever known. 

Yours very truly, 
Epwarp E. ALien, Principal. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, Oct. 28th, 1901. 


M. Anaenos, Secretary to the Board of Trustees of the 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind. 


Dear Sir: —In behalf of the blind of Kentucky, the Board of 
Visitors of the Kentucky Institution for the Education of the Blind, 
beg to assure you that the labors of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, in 
assisting in founding the Kentucky Institution for the Blind, are 
held in grateful remembrance to this day. 

In the winter of 1841 he made the long and tiresome journey to 
Kentucky, and addressed the legislature of our state upon the 
expediency of founding a school for the blind, with such success, 
that in February 1842, the Kentucky Institution for the Blind was 
established. 
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Even should the memory of his name, in the course of ages, 
pass from the minds of men, the beneficent influence of his deeds 
will abide ‘* to the last syllable of recorded time.” 

Bennett H. Youne, 


President of the Board of Visttors of the 
Kentucky Institution for the Education of the Blind. 


B. B. Hunroon, Secretary. 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND BLIND, RALEIGH, Oct. 17, 1901. 


Miss Juria E. BurRNuaAM. 

Dear Madam, — Your esteemed favor of recent date inviting 
me and others of our institution to be present at the memorial 
exercises relative to the life and labors of Dr. Howe to be held in 
your city Monday, Nov. 11th, has been received and is most 
highly appreciated. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Board of Directors of 
this institution held Monday evening, Oct. 14th, your invitation 
was read, and I have been instructed to write you that it would be 
very pleasing to us, as an institution, to be represented upon the 
occasion referred to; and that since it is not convenient for us to 
be represented in person arrangements have been made to observe 
the day at this institution with suitable exercises appropriate to 
the occasion. If you have any facts tangible and convenient 
bearing upon the life and labors of Dr. Howe, it will help us very 
much if you will furnish us with a copy of the same. 

Yours sincerely, JOHN E. Ray, Principal. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN, Oct. 29, 1901. 


Miss Jutia E. Burnuam. 

Dear Madam, — Our Superintendent, Professor Hutton, has 
asked me to tell our pupils something of the work of Dr. Howe in 
response to your suggestion. 

As my time is somewhat crowded with school work it would 
help me very much to perform this pleasant task if you would 
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direct me to some brief account which would at the same time 
instruct and interest all, old and young, in the noble life of Dr. 
Howe. 

We have a memoir by Mrs. Howe in raised print (1877), pre- 
sented by the memorial committee, which we prize very highly, 
from which I can make extracts if there is no better way, but if I 
could have access to one in ink print it would simplify my work. 

Wishing for you an enthusiastic and fitting celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth of our great benefactor, 

I am very truly yours, S. Augusta WATSON. 


GEORGIA ACADEMY FOR THE BLIND, 
Macon, GEORGIA, Oct. 14, 1901. 
Miss Juuia E. Burnaam. 


Dear Madam,—1I gratefully acknowledge your kind invitation 
to the memorial service, which you are to hold on November 11 as 
an expression of your appreciation of the great service rendered 
by Dr. Samuel G. Howe to the cause of education among and of 
the blind. As we cannot be with you on that occasion, we will 
endeavor to have in our institution an echo, at least, of what shall 
be said and done in Boston on November eleventh. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. U. Conner, Principal. 


ONTARIO INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, 
. BRANTFORD, Novy. 5th, 1901. 
Miss Juutia E. BurnuAmM. 


Dear Madam, —I have to thank you for your very kind invita- 
tion to myself and colleagues to attend the Howe centennial cele- 
bration on the 11th inst. 

Had circumstances allowed, it would have afforded us great 
pleasure to have participated in that most just and proper recogni- 
tion of one so worthy of honor as Dr. Samuel G. Howe. As it 
is, we must be content to do our little best here. It so happens 
that, as a matter of local convenience, the birthday of our sovereign 
is celebrated in Brantford on the 11th, instead of the ninth of this 
month. We shall have a concert in our music hall in honor of 
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the day, and, as we loyally pay our tribute of reverence to the 
King of Great Britain, we will not forget to express our gratitude 
to the King of Educators of the Blind. 
Believe me, dear Madam, sincerely yours, 
A. H. Dymonp, Principal. 


DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE, ONTARIO, 
PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, TORONTO, CANADA, Nov. 8, 1901. 


Dear Miss Bennett: —I beg most sincerely to thank you and 
the committee of arrangements for your very kind invitation to 
the centennial of the birth of the illustrious founder of the Perkins 
Institution. 

While still a young man, Dr. Howe took distinguished rank as 
a champion of the oppressed, and as a very present help to the 
afflicted. Deprivation or disability of every kind, — political, 
civil, religious, social, physical, or mental, — each in turn enlisted 
his powerful aid in favor of the wronged or unfortunate. The cry 
of the oppressed from afar caught his ear, and touched his heart. 
At the call of the patriots who in Greece and Poland were strain- 
ing to break their chains, he sprang to their side and shared their 
dangers and sufferings. At home Dr. Howe fearlessly declared 
himself a free-soiler, ‘‘ in advance of the conscience of the time,” 
as his distinguished and devoted wife afterward wrote. Then 
were the days when to speak ooenes slavery brought contumely 
and social ostracism. 

Dangerous and daring as those movements in Europe and 
America were, Dr. Howe dared a far more difficult enterprise 
when he sought to break the double bondage of the human intel- 
lect to the senses of sight and hearing. This amazing emancipa- 
tion he first wrought upon Laura Bridgman, — a miracle that drew 
to your institution pilgrims from among the most illustrious men 
of all nations. 

Under the administration of Mr. Anagnos, Dr. Howe’s gifted 
and famous son-in-law and successor, the institution has outrun 
all former marvels, and has kept the whole world amazed by an 
unbroken succession of brilliant achievements. 

I retain very precious recollections of interviews with your illus- 
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trious founder ; and, if it were at all possible, would be personally 
present with you all when doing honor to his memory; but I can 
only be with you in spirit, and add my best wishes for the con- 
tinued success and prosperity of the institution. 

Yours very sincerely, J. Howarp Hunter. 


[ Telegram. ] 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 12, 1901. 
Lyp1a Y. Hayes, PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


Faculty and students of Brown University return your kind 
greeting and join you in honoring our common benefactor, Dr. 


Howe. 
W. H. P. Faunce. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, Nov. 28, 1901. 


Dear Miss Burnyam, —I have to acknowledge your very kind 
note apprising me of the vote of thanks for my remarks at the 
memorial meeting in honor of Dr. Howe. In return I beg to 
thank the associations you represent for the privilege accorded 
me of participating in a commemoration so noble and so well 
deserved. To have had even a humble part in this tribute to one 
of my own heroes —one of the great heroes of humanity —I re- 
gard as a very great honor. 

Trusting that another century may find his fame undimmed be- 
cause his great work goes on, I am 

Cordially yours, J. Irving Manartt. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 5, 1901. 


My Drar Miss BEennetr, —I regret extremely that it will be 
impracticable for me to be absent from home on the eleventh 
instant. 

I have a profound respect for the memory of Dr. Howe, and 
should delight to do him the honor by attending the exercises 
designed to commemorate the centennial of his birth, were it in 
my power to do so. 
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I have two daughters living in Boston, who would, I have no 
doubt, be glad to represent me at the meeting next Monday and 
I shall be gratified if you will send two tickets to Miss Katherine 
Gallaudet, 4 Haviland street, Boston. | 

Very truly, E. M. GaLavuper. 


LANSING, MICH., Nov. 4, 1901. 
Miss Juuia E. BuRNHoAM. 


Dear Madam, — In response to the invitation extended to me 
to be present at the coming celebration of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Dr. Samuel G. Howe on the eleventh 
inst., I beg to say, that it is with profound regret that I am unable 
to be present on that date though I can assure all my friends who 
will no doubt be present, that my thoughts will be with them. 
I desire also to add to the auspicious occasion that prompts those 
who had the pleasure of knowing Dr. Howe personally, and 
came under his gracious influence when pupils of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, that I deem myself happy that I was one 
of that number, and received from him so many encouragements 
both by word of mouth and by his own handwriting and always 
found a welcome at my old alma mater when I desired, but which 
privilege has for the last twenty-three years been denied me as my 
present work is so remote, but in touch with the same desire to 
do good to those of similar affliction as myself. This affliction 
was very materially lifted since I entered the Perkins Institution, 
where I learned that if we would we might be helpful to ourselves 
and to others; the great lesson of life. I shall ever cherish the 
memory of him whom his friends are so soon to commemorate. 

Yours very truly, Aaron C. BLAKESLEE. 


ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE, 
UPPER NORWOOD, LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 10, 1901. 


Deak Miss BurnnamM, — Many thanks for your kind invitation 
to the Howe centennial, but I regret to say that the distance pre- 
vents my being present at your celebration. Mr. Mead, a Bos- 
tonian, visited Dr. Campbell on Thursday and gave the school a 
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very interesting and enthusiastic address on the subject. I should 
like to have attended, not only to do honour to the memory of a 
great man, but also to have met the friends who were so extremely 
kind to me during my stay in America. The Perkins Institution 
seemed to me like a second home and I should always be glad to 
revisit it. Wishing your commemoration exercises every success, 


I remain 
Yours sincerely, Lity BE xt. 


OWENSBORO, KY ., Oct. 80, 1901. 


¢ 


Miss Jutia E. BurRNHAM. 

Dear Madam, —In response to the invitation recently received 
to attend the commemoration services to be held in honor of Dr. S. 
G. Howe I greatly regret not to be able to send my acceptance, 
for none of the many whom he helped loved him more in life, or 
honor his memory more than I; but circumstances which I cannot 
control make it impossible for me to be in Boston at that time. 
Hoping that the whole occasion may be a success and that the 
rising generation of the blind may be taught through the honor 
done him by those who knew our great benefactor, Dr. Howe, how 
great and good a man he was and how great a debt we all owe 
him, I am, with thanks for having been remembered and invited 
by those of my alma mater on this great occasion, 

Very respectfully, Mrs. W. T. Owen. 


MEDWAY, Mass., Nov. 4, 1901. 


Dear Miss Burnnam: —I received the kind invitation to be 
present at Tremont Temple on November 11 at the celebration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Dr. Howe. Ishould 
very much like to be there, as the debt of love I owe to the Perkins 
Institution I shall never be able to repay, but the way is not plain 
now for me to go. The truest and noblest reality of light is the 
light I received in the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind. Itis hard to stop writing as I think of the love, 
the light, and the knowledge I received. It would take a whole 
book to tell the good I received. I feel like telling it to the public. 

Yours respectfully, Fanny GREEN. 
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ADDITIONAL TRIBUTES. 


With the foregoing tokens of appreciation belongs 
the following thoughtful paper, written in memory of 
Dr. Howe by Miss Mary C. Moors of the state 
normal school at. Framingham: — 


A MISSION FOR THE EDUCATED BLIND. 
How far that little candle throws his beams. 


Whoever attended the centenary celebration of the birth of Dr. 
‘Samuel G. Howe might have observed with admiration the good 
taste and dignity with which the affair was planned and carried 
out. On that occasion, with absolute unconsciousness of self, the 
graduates of Perkins Institution demonstrated to the public, as 
never before, the value of Dr. Howe’s work for the blind. ‘‘ Ob- 
-stacles are things to be overcome,” said he, and the beautiful sim- 
iplicity of the graduate who introduced Senator Hoar, the ease of 
the young woman who read The Hero, the training that produced 
that exquisite rendering of Pinsuti’s Psalm of Life, and the play- 
ing of the organ voluntary, all were born of an habitual earnest- 
mess of purpose. 

It is this, an habitual earnestness of purpose, finding expression 
in strenuous effort, that lies at the foundation of all successful 
work done by the blind. 

Away with the common fallacy that in some mysterious manner, 
a child bereft of sight is endowed with powers denied to other 
human beings! All the advantages derived from unaided sight 
de has not. At the outset he has no keener ear, no more delicate 
yhand than his brothers who see. Though relieved from the dis- 
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tractions of sight, he lacks the help to concentration that comes 
from steadfast gazing. Under these conditions he sets out to 
take his place in the busy human family. What chance has he? 
Nature is kind. She says to all her children: ‘‘Use what I 
have given you. If your right hand fail of its cunning, use your 
left — it shall become as your right; if you cannot see your way, 
listen carefully, pay close attention to the breezes that fan your 
cheek, and walk in comparative safety; if you can neither see nor 
hear, then feel your way into a larger life — ‘ whosoever will, may 
come.’ ” 
- Let there be no sentimental wonderment at the accomplishments 
of the blind, for they are all perfectly in accord with nature. This 
truth, however, may well be remembered: sight is swifter and 
more far-reaching than hearing, much swifter and incomparably 
farther reaching than touch; hence successful efforts on the part 
of the blind are ordinarily due to greater devotion and more stren- 
uous action than equally successful efforts on the part of the seeing. 
Thus, the musician cannot read his music and play it at the same 
time; he must therefore commit to memory much that he teaches, 
all that he performs; the choir-master must be ready with music 
and words for anthems and hymns. Slowly and patiently the 
sewing-woman plies her needle to produce marketable wares. 
Devotion and strenuous effort— what do they mean? They 
mean a moral force in any community where they appear, an 
uplift not only for the devoted laborer, but for all who, having 
eyes to see, see what is beautiful and good. 


TRIBUTE OF Mrs. AGASSIZ. 


Mrs. Louis Acassiz of Cambridge, a dear friend 
and ever active helper of the little blind children, has 
thus made reference to Dr. Howe’s great achieve- 
ments in her appeal to the annual subscribers to the 
fund for the support of the kindergarten. 


The better part of a century has elapsed since Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, the chivalric soldier of liberty, came home from Greece 
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after having shared as a volunteer in her valiant struggle for 
freedom. 

Almost immediately after his return he was appointed director 
of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, just then established. 
Among his early pupils was Laura Bridgman, the famous blind 
deaf-mute, — prisoner as has been well said ‘‘ within a fortress of 
darkness and silence.” Before that fortress Dr. Howe took his 
stand, determined not to raise his siege (brave and patient as it 
proved to be) till he should in some sense have set the captive 
free. 

The story of his success is known to all the world. The victory 
was won and perhaps no heroism of his life on the battle fields of 
Greece could have exceeded the heroism of that faithful watch and 
ceaseless fight continued through weary days and weeks and 
months and even years against the invisible enemies with whom 
the battle was waged and finally won. That it was no fruitless 
triumph Dr. Howe well knew. 

Can we better commemorate Dr. Howe, our great countryman 
and philanthropist, than by keeping the work founded by him on 
the highest level] of efficiency and usefulness? 


An extract is here given from an admirable article 
on the education of the deaf-blind, written by Mrs. 
RutH Everett of New York and published in the 
American Monthly Review of Reviews for April, 
1902. 


Evutoay By Mrs. EveERETTr. 


Dr. Howe was regularly engaged as a director of the proposed 
school for the blind in Boston in 1831, and was granted a year’s 
preparation for the work in Europe.: He returned to Boston in 
1832, and opened the school with six pupils in his father’s house. 
The whole American system of the education of the blind is the 
outgrowth of Dr. Howe’s individual work and experiments in that 
field of action. Thus, what Valentin Haiiy is to the blind of the 
world, Dr. Howe is to the blind of America, with this difference: 
Haiiy was a great philanthropist; Dr. Howe was all this, and 
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more; he was a man of affairs, a financier, and an active force 
in reforms and in all human progress. So he had the ability to 
introduce and establish his methods, which Haiiy lacked. He 
remained blindfolded for weeks at a time, at the same time 
going about his business as a teacher, hoping by this means to 
be the better able to enter into the mental processes of his pupils. 
His education of Laura Bridgman proceeded against the absolute 
statement of such competent authorities in England as Sir James 
Mackintosh, Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Dugald Stewart, Sir Astley 
Cooper, Wardrop, and others, that James Mitchel, a deaf, dumb, 
and blind boy, could not be educated. When Dr. Howe found 
the way to educate Laura Bridgman, he endowed a good work to 
perpetuity. He entailed upon every deaf-blind child that should 
thenceforth come into the world the right to have an education. 
He aroused the immortal soul within each one of these unfortu- 
nates from its lethargic slumbers; made it know that it lived. 
And for these things he should be honored by his native land. 
Dr. Howe does not belong to the deaf-blind, dearly as they love 
and revere his memory. He does not belong to the blind; nor 
yet to the commonwealth of Massachusetts. He belongs to the 
American nation. And what France has done for the Abbé de 
VEpée, that vast domain over which the stars and stripes float 
should do for Dr. Howe. In the city of Washington a noble 
statue should be erected to his memory. And it should be the 
privilege of every American who is proud to call himself one to 
contribute to the necessary funds. 

Laura Bridgman was the first deaf-blind person ever educated ; 
and Dr. Howe touched the vital germ of the whole matter of 
awakening to light and knowledge her imprisoned mentality when 
he set himself to wateh her mind, and its workings and manifes- 
tations, in the few signs that the wants of her nature had taught 
her to make. He sought the vulnerable point of that brain that 
the child’s full frontal development showed that she possessed in 
plenty. He was a pathfinder; the others have simply walked in 
the roadway he made, and that, too, without any material im- 
provements having been made in the methods. 





LAURA BRIDGMAN TEACHING OLIVER CASWELL. 
From an oil painting by D. Fisher. 
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MEMORIAL SERVICES IN OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 


The account of these proceedings would be far 
from complete if it failed to include mention of the 
commemorative exercises held at various institutions 
throughout the country, showing the deepest venera- 
tion for Dr. Howe’s personality, for the grandeur of 
his life-work and for his enduring fame as a pioneer 
in many paths of progress and as an active adminis- 
trator of affairs. 

In so far as they could be gathered the pro- 
grammes rendered and the papers read on these 
occasions are here presented. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 

Following the great memorial meeting at Tremont 
Temple, Boston, came a less formal observance at 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. The 
faculty and students gathered in Sayles Hall on 
Wednesday morning, November 13, to pay their 
tribute to Samuel Gridley Howe as an illustrious son 
of Brown. 

In opening the service President Faunce spoke in 
glowing terms of Dr. Howe’s personality and of his 
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world-wide fame and reputation and introduced Mr. 
Frank B. Sanborn, a friend and biographer of Dr. 
Howe, as the orator of the occasion. President 
Faunce’s remarks are here presented in full. 


We have met this morning to spend a brief time in commemorat- 
ing the service rendered to the cause of freedom, education, and 
humanity by one of the most distinguished graduates of Brown 
University. If we were asked to name among all our graduates 
the one whose name is best known in Europe, it may not be too 
much to say that we should probably pronounce the name of 
Samuel Gridley Howe. Few men are able to serve their genera- 
tion in more than one specific direction. We have sent forth 
from Brown a long series of educators and teachers who have left 
indelible imprint on their time. We have sent forth soldiers who 
dared to do and die. We have produced philanthropists who have 
championed the weak, and oppressed, and forgotten. But in Dr. 
Howe we gave the world a personality that was at once educator, 
liberator, and philanthropist, a personality so original, virile, and 
intrepid, that his power was at once acknowledged by all whom he 
touched. 

Our old time colleges were often accused of being educational 
mills, whose product was a cultivated but hopelessly convention- 
alized respectability, icily regular, spendidly null. But no set 
curriculum could confine the powers of Samuel Howe, or chill his 
ardent and irrepressible spirit. Rather we may believe that the 
college gave him that background of knowledge and that breadth 
of horizon, without which his glowing spirit would have worn 
itself out in Quixotic zeal and vain enterprise. Nature gave him 
the ceaseless flow of vital energy, education harnessed the cataract 
and set it to the task of illuminating the world. 

It is fitting, therefore, that Dr. Howe’s service should be recog- 
nized not only by the friends of freedom and the teachers of the 
blind, but by his own University. The forceful tribute of our 
Professor Manatt has just been pronounced in Boston, and will, I 
hope, soon be before us in printed form. We are to have the 
pleasure this morning of an address from one who speaks at first 
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hand, with the intimate knowledge of personal friendship and a 
devotion in large measure to the same ideals. I have the honor to 
present to you Mr. Frank B. Sansorn. 


Mr. Sanborn gave the following thoughtful dis- 
course on Dr. Howe’s many-sided greatness: — 


THE ScHOLAR AS MAN OF THE WORLD. 
Dr. Howe AND HIS Two COLLEGES. 


Permit me to speak of Dr. Howe here, where his eager scholar- 
ship first displayed itself, as the graduate of two colleges, — yours, 
and that of the great world, into which he early entered as your 
graduate, and where he took his successive degrees with renown to 
himself and advantage to mankind. I name him ‘‘ the scholar as 
man of the world,” for that was indeed his character; a romantic 
one, as you know, but with nothing visionary or unsuccessful in 
the long romance of his life. 

Born in Boston in November, 1801, Samuel Gridley Howe was 
of sound New England ancestry, neither obscure nor particularly 
distinguished, and in circumstances that made his early education 
easy. He came to this college at the age of 16, and just as Waldo 
Emerson, another Boston boy, was entering Harvard college in his 
15th year. While Emerson was seriously cheerful in boyhood, 
Howe was rather riotously mirthful, and gained a reputation in his 

first college years that made him the aversion of strict disciplinarians 

in these halls. The excellent Dr. Caswell, who was three years in 
college with young Howe, has related since our hero’s death an 
anecdote in which his predecessor, President Messer, figured as 
distrustful of Howe’s nearer presence, when the champion of the 
Greeks called to apologize for some of his Providence pranks, — 
saying, as he pushed away his chair from the Philhellenic neigh- 
borhood, — ‘‘ Howe, I’m a little afraid there will be a torpedo 
under my chair before I know it.”” And Dr. Caswell added, after 
dwelling on the occasional ‘‘rustication”’ of the handsome strip- 
ling from Boston, ‘‘ it is certain that the pulsations of college 
life were quickened by his return from exile.” 

Returning to his native city in his 20th year, Howe began the 
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study of medicine with excellent instructors, and three years later 
took his doctor’s degree at Harvard in a class of 17, none of them 
very distinguished in after years. No sooner was he out of the 
medical school, however, than he dispensed with those years of 
practice so dear to the novice in his art, and hastened away to 
Greece to enlist under the standard of Lord Byron for warfare 
against the Turk. He early found it unsuitable in him, though he: 
never censured it in others, to practice medicine and surgery for 
money ; and he could not well have gone to exercise his profession 
in a place more destitute of money than Greece was for the next 
three years after he landed on her shores from an Austrian vessel 
in the autumn of 1824, — with a letter of Edward Everett’s in his. 
pocket addressed to Glarakis, a Greek scholar whom Everett had. 
met in Germany, and with very little knowledge either of modern 
Greek or of the lingua franca which then did duty in the Levant 
for a common language. He related with a blush in after years. 
that the first phrase of Romaic that he fairly comprehended was. 
the compliment to himself that an aged palikari ejaculated as they 
lay beside a camp-fire in Arcadia, ‘* Ti ewmorphon paidi!” ‘* What 
a handsome lad!” He deserved it, and his attractive presence: 
served him well in his later adventures, — as Virgil says of Eury- 
alus, ‘¢ Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus.” There was 
not much use for a medicine chest in the mountain campaigns of 
the Morea, and the young doctor wielded his topheki (musket) 
and yatagan on foot, or his pistols from the high saddle of such 
steeds as he could find in that land of mediocre horseflesh. 

He complained afterward that Whittier, in the stirring poem 
which was read yesterday by touch at the Boston centenary, had. 
‘¢transformed the sorry beast I rode into a gallant barb.” We 
praise the bridge that carries us safe over, and poor Francesco, 
whose life Howe saved, would not have liked the steed better had 
it been a white Arabian such as I saw the sultan driving eight. 
years ago in Constantinople. The real story, as told anonymously 
by Howe in the New England Magazine of 1831, is worth citing : — 


We had left the town of Calamata, and were hurrying across the 
plain, which was covered with fugitives, when I beheld a wounded 
soldier sitting at the foot of an olive tree, pale, exhausted and almost 
fainting, — but still grasping his long gun, as if he meant to have a last 
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shot at the expected foe. It was Francesco, who had been dreadfully 
wounded a few days before, and had staggered thus far from the tem- 
porary hospital at Calamata, on hearing the alarm. The poor fellow 
cast a supplicating look at us as we passed, but said not a word. ‘That 
look cut me to the soul. Had he presented his gun and demanded my 
horse, it would not have so moved me. I could not but turn my head 
after we passed him, and seeing him still looking after us, as I thought, 
reproachfully, [ pulled up my horse. On calculating the distance, I 
found I had time to gain the mountains. Of course, I turned back, 
mounted the poor fellow on my beast, and thus easily reaped the rich 
reward of his gratitude. 


I quoted this passage ‘and much more about Francesco in a 
memoir of Dr. Howe, published at New York in 1891, and may 
here copy the account of his dress and mien : — 


Francesco had the light, well-made, active figure, the dark yet clear 
complexion, the regular, expressive and animated features, the keen and 
ever restless eye, that all indicate an active, enterprising mind, keen 
susceptibility, and strong but short-lived passion. With his beautiful 
and glittering dress, his red cap and blue silk tassel; his neck bare to 
his bosom, his long jet-black ringlets reaching to his shoulders; his 
gold-laced close jacket, with sleeves slashed and thrown back so as to 
leave the right arm and shoulder bare; the white kilt bound in at the 
waist with a blue silk sash, covered by a belt at which hung yatagan 
and gilded pistols ; his embroidered garters and sandaled feet ; the white 
shaggy capote hanging down from the left shoulder; the long, light, 
bright-barreled gun in his right hand ; behold the Greek soldier with all 
his baggage, equipped for a campaign. 


Omitting some of these vainglorious details of finery, — for 
Howe was never a dandy, — you may see here the aspect and garb 
of our young doctor in his holiday dress, during his Greek war- 
fare. In active service he must have gone ragged, as his com- 
rades did, and he knew what it was to be ‘‘an-hungered,” as the 
scriptures say. Writing to Horace Mann, he once said : — 


I have been months without eating other flesh than mountain snails or 
roasted wasps; weeks without bread, and days without a morsel of food 
of any kind. Woe to the stray donkey or goat that fell within our reach 
then; they were quickly slain and their flesh, cut up hastily into little 
square bits, was roasting on our ramrods, or devoured half raw. 
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After a time Howe left the land service and became titular 
‘‘surgeon-in-chief of the Greek fleet,” sailing in that capacity 
along with Capt. Frank Hastings, an English naval officer, then 
employed by the Greeks, and with George Finlay, afterward the 
historian of Greece. On one occasion, in 1827, he was present at 
: the mortal wound and death of the gypsy-general, Karaiskakis, 
shot in the fight at the Piraeus, and I have heard him describe 
with enthusiasm the magnanimity of this chieftain, when Lord 
Cochrane, in naval command, began to pay him some high com- 
pliments on his past actions. Says Dr. Howe: — 


The dying chief waved his hand with an impatient air, to cut him 
short, and said: * Ott ekama, ekama; oti egine, egine; tora, dia to 
melion.” ‘What I have done I have done; what has happened has hap- 
pened ; now, for the future.” He then entered into an anxious and long 
conversation about the prospects of his country; he ended by solemnly 
charging Cochrane to watch over the interests of Greece. Then he 
attended to the arrangements for his family. | 


Such was indeed the magnanimity of Howe himself; in the great 
school of the active world, and among men fighting for national 
freedom, he found himself in an advanced class, and the impres- 
sion left on his whole nature was a deep one. The gay collegian 
of Brown became the sober, energetic defender of the oppressed 
and the wise director of the poor. When he returned to Greece 
in 1827, with a cargo of supplies which he had helped to collect 
in the United States, he took charge of some hundreds of Greek 
refugees on the island of Egina, and put them at work for their 
board, given in rations from his cargo. 

Again, after the war closed, but while yet many Turks remained 
in Greece, and many refugees were deprived of their ruined homes, 
Dr. Howe obtained permission from the government of Capo 
D’ Istria to open a refugees’ colony at Hexamilia, near Corinth, 
and there spent some months with a restless Scotchman, David 
Urquhart, teaching the handy, but untaught, peasants American 
modes of life and industry. He thus described his life there: — 


We procured seed, cattle and tools, put up cottages, and the founda- 
tions of a flourishing village were laid. I was obliged to do everything, 
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and had only the supplies sent out by the American committees to aid 
me. The colonists, however, co-operated, and everything went on 
finely. We plowed and prepared the earth, and got up a school-house 
and achurch. We extended our domain over to the neighboring port 
of Keckries, where we had cultivated ground and a harbor. This was 
perhaps the happiest part of my life. I was alone among my colonists, 
who were all Greeks; they knew I wanted to help them, and they let 
me have my own way. (This was one of the secrets of Howe’s happi- 
ness.) I had one civilized companion for a while, the eccentric David 
Urquhart, afterward M. P. and pamphleteer. I had to journey much to 
and from Corinth, Nauplia, etc., always on horseback or in boat, and often 
by night. It was a time and place where law was not; and sometimes 
we had to defend ourselves against armed and desperate stragglers 
from the bands of soldiers now breaking up. We had many “scrim- 
mages” and I had several narrow escapes with life. In one affair 
Urquhart showed extraordinary pluck and courage, actually disarming 
and taking prisoner two robbers, and marching them before him into 
the village. I labored here day and night, in season and out,— was 
governor, legislator, clerk, constable, and everything but patriarch ; for, 
though I was young, I took to no maiden, — nor ever thought about 
womankind — but once. 


I dwell upon these experiences in practical charity the more, 
because they were Dr. Howe's introduction to that remarkable 
career in the administration of public charities which brought me, 
a generation later, into intimate connection with him. This Corin- 
thian enterprise, worthy of St. Paul and less infested by luxurious 
vice than Corinth was in Paul’s time, was examined on the spot 
in April, 1829, by an American missionary, Dr. Rufus Anderson, 
who had this to say of it in his volume of 1830 : — 


On the 21st of April, 1829, as we were looking for a shelter beneath 
which we might spend the night, between Vostitsa and Xylocastron, we 
passed a tent pitched in the field, and soon heard a gentleman calling 
after us. I immediately recognized him as my townsman, Dr. Howe, 
for whom I had brought letters from parents and friends. He and his 
companion, Mr. Urquhart, were on their way to Patras, and at their 
solicitation we took up our lodgings with them. .. . On Monday, the 
27th of April, we sent our baggage to Hexamilia, intending to spend the 
night in Dr. Howe’s colony there. We were kindly received by Dr. 
Russ, superintendent, in the absence of Dr. Howe, and lodged among 
barrels of meal sent from our country for the famishing Greeks. Early 
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next morning we were awaked by numerous female voices before the 
door, and, looking out, saw a great number of poor, ragged women who 
had come from the neighborhood to apply for work; for which, at the 
close of the day, they receive a small portion of meal in payment. 
They labor upon the rubbish of the ruined village, or in the fields, and 
it was affecting to observe how anxious they were to obtain this privi- 
lege; nor less so to behold with what a glow of satisfaction and cheer- 
fulness they received their reward. The beneficiaries of this colony are 
more contented with what they receive than such as are assisted with 
a mere gratuity. About 100 poor men, women and children are em- 
ployed daily in this manner, besides the families belonging to the 
colony, which were then 20 in number, mostly refugees from places 
still in possession of the Turks. In a letter received from Dr. Howe, 


dated “ Washingtonia, July 14, 1829,” he said, three months after my 
Visit : — 


a) 

We have now 36 families subsisting here, 26 of whom are from parts 
of Greece now subject to Turkey. They were poor, hungry and naked 
when they arrived; they are now thriving. In about 10 days I shall dis- 
continue their rations, and they will subsist upon what they have raised. 
In the autumn I hope to put 50 families at work sowing wheat. If Provi- 
dence smile on them, and they get but a moderate crop, the surplus, after 
enough has been taken for their own support, will serve for establishing 
several other families, and paying the yearly expense of a hospital for 50 
beds. In 10 years these poor will probably be augmented to 200 families, 
or 1,000 souls; a large hospital will be supported, and a useful example 
given to the rest of Greece of improved agriculture. Every day sick 
persons are sent to us, sometimes from considerable distances; continual 
applications are made by peasants to become colonists, and our little 
school is now rapidly filling up by children from the neighboring hamlets, 
where a school was perhaps hardly ever thought of. 


Unfortunately, in the midst of this happy experiment, in one of 
his journeys from Corinth to Nauplia, Howe delayed by night on 
the marshy plain of Argos, and took the swamp fever, which 
brought him to death’s door. He was compelled to leave Greece 
for Italy and Switzerland in the early spring of 1830, and tarried 
awhile in the mountain air of freedom to get thoroughly rid of his 
fever. But his thoughts were with his colony, and when I was 
in Athens with Dr. Manatt in 1893, I found in George Finlay’s 
library letters from Dr. Howe of 1829-30 dwelling on what he 
meant to do for his colony. But other demands called him away, 
and it was years before he returned to his village at Hexamilia. 
It is now a station on the railway from Corinth to Argos and 
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Nauplia, with a population by the last census (1896) of not quite 
500; so that it has not fulfilled Dr. Howe’s expectations of two 
generations ago. But it gave him his first practical lessons in 
directing a whole community of dependents, and showed him 
how the poor should be taught to help themselves while receiving 
aid from charity. Moreover, the time had not yet come for him 
to cease his activity in revolutions, and devote himself mainly to 
works of social beneficence. In Paris, which he reached in the 
summer of 1830, he participated in the revolution of July, and 
was one of the escort that accompanied Lafayette to the Hotel de 
Ville as temporary dictator of France. The same year the Polish 
revolution broke out, and when he was again in Paris, in the winter 
of 1831-32, Dr. Howe was made chairman of an ‘* American- 
Polish committee” there, and at the suggestion uf Lafayette, who 
gave him a letter of instructions, he undertook to visit Prussian 
Poland, carrying money for clothing and food to the Polish 
refugees along the Vistula and the region of Elbing. He per- 
formed this mission, distributing his funds, much to the relief 
of the patriots and the annoyance of the Prussian despotism, by 
the orders of which he was secretly arrested and imprisoned on 
his return to Berlin. He was released after five weeks by the 
intercession of Mr. Rives of Virginia, then our minister to France, 
but escorted beyond the frontiers of Prussia, and forbidden for 
many years to return thither. His own account of the cause and 
manner of his confinement may be cited from letters to Dr. J. D. 
Fisher, also a graduate of Brown, and his associate in founding 
the institution for the blind: — 


I shall never forget the day when, at Dirrone, a little village between 
Dantzic and Elbing, on the Vistula, I met with three cart-loads of the 
Polish officers on their way to France, — all young and splendid-looking 
fellows. Our stage-coach had stopped at the tavern, and a dozen people 
were standing at the door; as the carts passed, the Germans gazed with 
their round, unmeaning eyes ; but not a voice was heard, not a hand was 
raised, not a hat was waved in the air. There was no sympathy in their 
souls; or if there was, they dared not express it; for the Argus eyes of 
the police were there. I forgot the police, and everything else but the 
feelings natural to man, and imprudently yielding to that impulse, I 
waved my hat in the air and shouted “ Honneur! Honneur aux braves!” 
The Poles looked up, surprised at the sound, and pointed me out to each 
other ; as they raised their caps to return my salute, they cried, “Vive la 
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France!” Poor fellows,—they took me for a Frenchman; they had as 
yet found so little sympathy that they seemed astonished at this in- 
stance of it; and as they waved their caps long after passing me, and 
endeavored to express their thanks in their looks, it so affected me that 
I turned away to hide a womanish weakness ; and left the Germans to 
stare and wonder what the devil could have moved me... . I found 
the Polish private soldiers suffering, morally and physically ; depressed 
in spirits and anxious about the future; and but miserably clad, very 
many being entirely shirtless. To my surprise I found I could not 
give them anything without demanding permission of the Prussian com- 
mander; this I did, nor could he refuse me, though he granted a growl- 
ing, unwilling assent. I immediately set about making a contract for 
shirts, etc., but before they were finished I received an order to quit the 
neighborhood of the army instantly ; an order accompanied by a force to 
put it in execution. It was in vain that [ pleaded the protection which 
my passport gave me, and urged the permission of the commander, 
Schmidt; he himself had given the counter order, and forbade me dis- 
tributing anything to the Poles, or even seeing them, in the presence of 
a Prussian officer. I wished to give the things myself, to tell the poor 
fellows whence they came, and comfort them with the assurance of the 
sympathy felt for them in America. 


I have heard Dr. Howe relate how he sadly turned his horse’s 
head back toward Berlin, where he was to investigate the German 
instruction for the blind, and before he reached his inn for the 
night discovered that he was followed by horsemen who took care 
to keep him in sight, but not to attack him. He reached Berlin, 
met an American in the street and gave him the name of his hotel; 
but before he could go to bed, the police came to arrest him. He 
kept them outside his door till he had hidden his incriminating 
papers in the hollow head of the Prussian king, at the top of his 
great stove, and scattered a few meaningless papers in fragments 
in his fireplace and wash-basin. Then he admitted them and was 
carried away to his dungeon. That no circumstance of romance 
might be lacking, the handsome youth moved the sensibilities of 
his jailer’s daughter, who furnished him writing materials, and 
posted his letters. By the same intervention, apparently, he got 
hold of some German works on educating the blind, which he had 
never heard of in Paris, and began translating them. He paid 
his board and jail fees upon leaving his prison, and when, many 
years after, the Prussian king gave him a gold medal for his suc- 
cess in teaching Laura Bridgman, Howe had the curiosity to weigh 
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it, and found its value to be exactly the sum which his prison fare 
had cost him in 1832. 

Needless for me to tell the story of his long years of devotion 
to the instruction of the blind and the deaf, and his communica- 
tion of a language to the blind and deaf child from New Hamp- 
shire, by methods of his own devising. Nor must I dwell on his 
labors for prison reform and the emancipation of our slaves, ending 
victoriously in course of the civil war. As a preparation for that 
task of forcible emancipation, he favored the campaigns of John 
Brown, in Kansas and Virginia, and was ready for any service, 
public or private, which his advancing age permitted. That cause 
having triumphed, and the next problem in Massachusetts being 
to reorganize and develop public charity, he was appointed in 1864 
by his intimate friend, Governor Andrew, chairman of the first 
board of state charities, where I, appointed a year earlier, was act- 
ing as secretary, and the late Dr. Henry Wheelwright as executive 
agent. 

This gave me opportunity, such as I had not enjoyed even in the 
dozen preceding years that I had known him rather intimately, to 
observe the swift operation and the sure results of. the most intui- 
tively practical mind it has been my fortune to know. Emerson 
has defined genius as the power of generalizing from a single in- 
stance, —a definition which he illustrated in his own person more 
than Dr. Howe. But the generalizations of Emerson were philo- 
sophic and poetical rather than practical, while with Howe, who 
was also a man of genius, everything bore, either immediately or 
ultimately, upon practical results. His experience in life had been 
so vast and so varied, that the ‘* single instance” of which Emerson 
spoke was long since of the past; it'was embodied and uncon- 
scious experience which generalized for Howe. This is the type 
of what we call the ‘‘man of the world”; he has been so long 
among men that he can say intellectually what the Latin comedian 
said emotionally, — ‘‘I am a man; nothing that concerns man do 
I hold as alien to me.” 

Hence I called Howe ‘‘ the scholar as man of the world,” — for, 
with the scholar’s insight and training, he had from early life that 
cosmopolitan observation, void of personal ambition, and inspired 
by chivalrous philanthropy, which made him unique among men 
of my acquaintance. No such mind had before been steadily 
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directed upon the problems of charity and social legislation in 
New England; and he came to the questions of juvenile reform, 
prison discipline, the care of the insane, and the general disposal 
of the dependent classes with a piercing analysis and a well-formed 
synthesis which delighted men of thought, while it startled and dis- 
pleased the children of tradition and routine, who in this generation 
are so much wiser than the children of light. Whoever will read 
the various propositions laid down by Dr. Howe in the second, 
third, fifth and ninth reports of the old board of charities — to 
mention only half of those which he wrote or directed — will find 
that hardly one of his theorems has now failed to be acted upon 
in practical ways, not only in Massachusetts, but throughout a 
large part of the nation. Yet nearly every one of them was hotly 
disputed by the mass of persons officially concerned with charity 
and education, who have since adopted them and forgotten Dr. 
Howe. 

Sixty-five years ago, when hospitable Boston, and even, I fear, 
generous Dr. Howe himself, were unfriendly to Bronson Alcott, 
whose ideal school was perishing under this opposition, Emerson 
wrote from Concord to his philosophic brother : — 


I never regretted more than in this case my own helplessness in all 
practical contingencies. But I was created a seeing eye, and not a 
useful hand. 


It was quite otherwise with Dr. Howe, who happily combined 
theory and practice, insight and experience, the seeing eye and 
the helping hand. Accordingly, when he came to the head of 
the public charities of Massachusetts, late in 1865, his genius 
soon found means to turn both our theory and practice in new 
directions, and to convert by gradual changes the existing policy 
of congregating the poor and defective in large establishments, 
into a wiser system. In practice, it is true, much remains to be 
done, éspecially with regard to the insane; but Howe’s theory 
has become the accepted one in New England and elsewhere. He 
began with the dispersion of children, then in poorhouses and 
reform schools, among the kindly families of New England, and 
now there is hardly a state in the Union where such is not the 
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adopted policy. When the inmates of a charitable establishment 
could not be wisely placed in families, he advised that the estab- 
lishment should be kept small, and its management brought as 
near to the mass of the people as practicable. On this point I 
may well quote his words in the first report which he signed as 
chairman : — 


That our work may be well done, it must be by the people themselves, 
‘directly, and in the spirit of Him who taught that the poor ye shall - 
always have with you, —that is, near you, —in your hearts and affec- 
tions, within your sight and knowledge; not thrust far away from you, 
and always shut up alone by themselves, in almshouses and reforma~ 
tories, that they may be kept at the cheapest rate. The people cannot 
be absolved from these duties of charity which require knowledge and 
sympathy with sufferers. There can be no vicarious virtue. True 
charity is not done by deputy. There should be the least possible inter- 
yening agency between the people and the dependent classes. It would 
be a beautiful and most hopeful sight to see fifteen hundred children and 
youth, — of a class who are elsewhere confined in reformatories, or shut 
up in pauper houses, — scattered over our commonwealth and cared for 
by the people themselves. 


When this was said, early in 1866, it seemed to most persons a 
golden dream, the vision of an enthusiast. But what do we see 
today? More than 4,000 such children and youth actually cared 
for in families, by the people themselves. This city of Boston 
alone probably furnished more than 1,500 of them. And there 
are states and communities in the northwest, and in many parts 
of this broad land, who are practising Dr. Howe’s advice, and im- 
agining that they invented the practice themselves. It is a com- 
mon experience, which my neighbor the poet Channing has put 
in verse : — 

So Vernon lived, 
Considerate to his kind; his love bestowed 
Was not a thing of fractions, halfway done, 
But with a mellow goodness like the sun ° 
He shone o’er mortal hearts, and brought their buds 
To blossom slowly, — thence to fruit and seed. 
Forbearing too much counsel, — yet with blows 
In pleasing reason urged, he took their thoughts 
As with a mild surprise, — though they knew not, 
Nor once suspected that from Vernon’s heart, 
That warm, o’er-circling heart, their impulse flowed. 
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Dr. Howe’s General Principles of Public Charity have often 
been quoted, but some of them will bear repetition now, for they 
are too frequently ignored : — 


It is better to separate and diffuse the dependent classes than to con- 
gregate them. 

We ought to avail ourselves of those remedial agencies which exist 
in society — the family, social influences, industrial occupations, ete. 

We should enlist the greatest number of individuals and families in 
the care and treatment of the dependent. 

We should build up public institutions only in the last resort. 

These should be kept small, and so arranged as to turn the strength 
and faculties of the inmates to the best account. 


Self-evident as these principles appear now, and constantly as 
they are acted upon in charity organizations and the like, they 
once seemed liked revolutionary doctrines. And be pleased to 
remember that they preceded by some years that movement, now 
so general, for the association of charities in cities, and the re- 
moval of children from poorhouses. So it was with Dr. Howe’s 
theories of education for the deaf, and family care for the harm- 
less insane. They were viewed with derision as follies, or with 
alarm as evils; but now the whole civilized world is acting on 
them. 

The Jesuits used to say of Sir Kenelm Digby, ‘‘if he had been 
dropped out of the clouds in any part of the world, he would have 
made himself respected;” but, they added maliciously, that he 
must not stay above six weeks in any one place. There was 
something of this quality in Dr. Howe. In no place was he ever 
wished elsewhere until his own versatility urged him to be gone; 
and it was sometimes hard to hold him in his chosen position of 
leader until his followers could overtake him. Wherever he found 
himself, he was swift to go upon some errand of mercy or justice. 
He was born to benefit others, and by choice he preferred for his 
benefactions those who could least repay his service with their 
own. He would have agreed heartily with that definition of his 
class among men which reads, ‘‘a gentleman is one with some- 
thing to give, not something to sell.” Indeed, there was some 
pride mingled with his benevolence, showing that he had not 
reached that elevation of saintliness to which humility is the 
stairway. 
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When a young man in Greece, distributing the charity of 
America to the hungry and naked, it was suggested that he 
should account for his distributions, often made at the peril of 
his life, to some of the shifty patriots who were in high position 
there. He replied: ‘‘I have no reckoning to give to Greeks, to. 
men who cannot for the life of them conceive how a man can have 
100,000 piastres in his hands to distribute, with every opportunity 
to steal undiscovered, — and not do it.”” The late Gov. Bullock, 
who knew him well, had this to say of him in those years of his 
charity chairmanship : — 


He was at South Boston, he was at his office in town, he was at the 
rooms of the board of charities, he was at the executive chamber, he 
was sometimes at his own house, he was always where duty called. He 
seemed capable to drive all the reforms and charities abreast; and yet 
he was seldom on a strain; always having an air we all liked of a man 
of business, of a man of the world, — of dauntless force of character, of 
firmness that was impassive, of modesty that was unfeigned; a little 
mutinous when governors attempted to interfere with his methods, — 
but that was of no consequence, since he was mutinous to revolt when- 
ever he saw the image of God oppressed or wronged or negiected. Nor 
will I leave him without allusion to his last great work . . . in estab- 
lishing under the endowment of Clarke that noble institution on the 
banks of the Connecticut, where the deaf [no longer dumb] learn to 
discern a voice from a mute breath, — to catch human language at sight 
from human lips. I recur, not without sensibility, to the days when we 
thought him essential to us in laying its foundations. 


Such was, indeed, his life-work — to lay foundations; and upon 
them what edifices of beneficence have been built, and are now 
building ! 


PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE INsTRUC- 
TION OF THE BLIND. 

Exercises of a highly interesting and instructive 
nature, in commemoration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, 
were held at the Pennsylvania Institution at Over- 
brook, on the fifth of December, 1901. A brief 
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explanation of these, together with the programme, 
is furnished by the following extract from the report 
of Mr. Epwarp E. ALLEN, principal of the school: — 


Extract rrom Mr. ALLEN’s REPORT. 


We, feeling that our pupils and perhaps teachers knew little of 
Dr. Howe, began then to make him a subject to be read about, 
talked about and thoroughly known. All his writings and the 
biographies of him obtainable were gathered together in our 
special reading room and their contents given to the pupils 
through the teachers. In nearly every grade in school the pupils 
wrote papers on some phase of Dr. Howe’s life. From all these, 
representative papers were chosen for future use. On December 
fifth we held our own commemorative exercises consisting of 
music and of the papers selected as given below. Miss Fanny 
A. Kimball, a Perkins Institution graduate and a pupil there 
while Dr. Howe was director, came on from Massachusetts to 
speak from personal knowledge of the good Doctor. The pro- 
gramme of our exercises follows : 
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ScHOOL EXERCISES IN COMMEMORATION OF THE ONE HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF SAMUEL G. HOWE, HELD AT 
THE INSTITUTION, DEc. 5TH, 1901. 


PROGRAMME. 

ORGAN SELECTION — Marche Religieuse, . Guilmant. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, . : ; . EDWARD E. ALLEN. 
PAPER — Events in the Life of Dr. Howe, . Emma WINFIELD. 
PAPER — Dr. Howe as a Champion of the 

Needy, . Darsy CARLSON. 
PAPER — The Education of Laura Bridg- 

man, . ‘ ; : . FRANK SADLER. 
PaPER — Tributes to Dr. Howe. : . . AMY HALFPENNY. 
PaPER— An Analysis of “ The Hero,” . Louis COULOMB. 
RECITATION— The Hero, . ; . WILLIE CURRIIN. 


Sineine — The Battle Hymn of the Republic. 


BY THE SCHOOL. 


REMARKS — Reminiscences of Dr. Howe, . Miss FANNY A. KIMBALL. 
SINGING — Jubilate Deo, ‘ ’ . Ervin. 
By THE SCHOOL. 
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The importance of recognizing the true value of 
Dr. Howe’s services to distressed mankind was espe- 
cially emphasized by the introductory remarks of 
Mr. Edward E. Allen. These formed a fitting pre- 
lude to the exercises by the pupils of the Pennsyl- 
vania institution, and paved the way to the excellent 
presentation of several of the phases of the great 
man’s active life made by them. Mr. Allen spoke as 


follows: — 
RemarKS OF Mr. ALLEN. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — As there are a few friends here tonight 
who may not know of Dr. Howe and the debt owed him by such 
a school as this, a few words explaining why we are met here are 
proper. | 
- Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe was in particular the apostle of the 
education of the blind in America. He was the beloved director 
of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind 
from its establishment in 1831 until his death in 1876. Had he 
lived until now he would have been one hundred years old. For 
some time the graduate associations of the Perkins Institution 
had determined to honor their benefactor’s memory by celebrating 
in Boston the centenary of his birth. On November eleventh a 
large and distinguished audience gathered in that city and held 
a memorial meeting of great impressiveness. It was my privilege 
to be present. With the note of invitation to be present, which 
was sent to our school and to every similar school in the United 
States, was coupled a suggestion, if not a request, that the career 
of Dr. Howe be brought to the attention of blind pupils every- 
where on the occasion of his birthday this year. I believe this 
was very generally done. 

In our school we adopted the plan of postponing our celebration 
of the event until such time as the pupils, having filled their minds 
with the deeds of this great man, their benefactor, and so under- 
standing their obligation to him, could themselves express it here. 
We are now assembled to listen to what a few of the pupils have 
prepared. 
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Allow me to say further that during the past four weeks all the 
available literature on the subject has been in the hands of the 
teachers and through them brought before the pupils in class and 
out of it; and that the memoir of Dr. Howe by his widow, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, has been embossed here and placed under the 
fingers of the pupils. 

In the course of the evening the school will sing Mrs. Howe’s 
Battle Hymn of the Republic — that stirring song that was another 
contribution of a member of the Howe family to the cause of 
human freedom. 


Miss Fanny A. ‘Kimpauu paid tribute to Dr. 
Howe from the standpoint of a pupil at the Perkins 
Institution during his long and fruitful directorship. 
Her excellent and helpful paper is here given in full. 


Dr. Howe FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A PUPIL. 


Your superintendent has kindly invited me to be present this 
evening to speak to you of my personal reminiscences of Dr. 
Howe. Though there are many who could do this better than I 
and though my actual knowledge of the Doctor was slight, there 
is no one who would more gladly render a tribute to the memory 
of our honored benefactor. 

You have shown yourselves familiar with the outline of his life 
as given to the world, so I shall speak in a general way from the 
standpoint of a pupil. 

The first time I saw Dr. Howe was when, a child of five years, 
I was taken by my mother to visit the school at South Boston. I 
recall that visit but faintly, but it is said that for days I chattered 
of going to school with the other little girls where the kind man 
talked to me and put his hand on my head. 

Three years later I entered the school, having previously learned 
to read, and then began a course of training, the value of which it 
is impossible to estimate. We were taught to read through two 
thicknesses of linen; we were also taught to trace maps which had 
been hung upside down; and, with a possible foreshadowing of 
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the kindergarten, we were given many lessons by means of blocks. 
In short, Dr. Howe omitted nothing that he felt could be of possi- 
ble use to his pupils. It was indeed a privilege to be under his 
care. 

On one occasion a lonely, homesick little girl had lost her way 
in the institution. She felt the place to be very large and herself 
to be very small; at length becoming thoroughly frightened she 
sat down on some stairs and began to cry. Here the good Doctor 
found her, and with great gentleness took her into his office where 
he told her how happy the little girls were there and that she would 
soon be happy too, if she would be good and brave and do her best 
every day. Then this hero of the Greek revolution, this founder 
and director of institutions, himself took his little pupil to the 
matron, leaving her comforted and happy. This incident has re- 
mained a pleasant memory through all these years, and the kind 
words spoken in Dr. Howe’s office, but then little understood, 
have helped that woman to be brave and to try to do her best 
every day. 

Dr. Howe’s habits were not luxurious. He was an early riser, 
believed in simple diet, fresh air and plenty of exercise. Who 
among his early pupils cannot recall the cold plunge baths? Who 
cannot recall the early morning walks in winter and again, the stern 
prohibition against pickles, doughnuts, and mince pies which some- 
times found their way into the school by means of those wonderful 
boxes sent from home. These things may have seemed hard at the 
time, but Dr. Howe acted according to his convictions and enforced 
his rules by example. 

He had a keen appreciation of fun, as the record of his college 
days will testify. On one occasion, several of the girls who had 
remained at the institution during the holidays, decided to ring out 
the old year, and ring in the new. They laid their plans with 
great care and secrecy, and at midnight on the 31st of December, 
every bell in the institution was set ringing right merrily. In the 
morning, great wonderment was expressed as to who the disturbers 
of the peace could be. The mischief was of course attributed to 
the boys, and Dr. Campbell, then musical director at the institu- 
tion, was for a thorough investigation of the affair. But the boys 
knew nothing about it, and the girls, fearing lest injustice should 
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be done, appointed one of their number as a committee to rep- 
resent them in a confession to Dr. Howe. For days nothing 
further was heard of the matter but at length, on a certain evening 
when the entire school was assembled and about to start for a 
concert, the Doctor came into the hall and said, ‘‘ The bell ringers 
may stay at home.” Now this meant something more than the 
loss of a concert, for each department felt keenly a reproof ad- 
ministered in the presence of the other; and seven crestfallen 
maidens left the hall. It is said that the Doctor was heard to re- 
mark afterwards that it would never have done to let those girls 
go unpunished for the sake of discipline, but when he was young 
he would doubtless have done the same thing himself. 

Dr. Howe gave his pupils every possible musical advantage, 
though he knew absolutely nothing of the art himself. Indeed he 
might be said to be tone deaf, though his children tell us that there 
were some airs which he felt sure he sang correctly, — an opinion 
which they did not share. 

Tradition tells of a morning in the history of the institution 
when as usual at prayers the Doctor read the hymn to be sung. 
_ A bright young musician sat at the organ and when he played the 
hymn selected, he skilfully wove into its harmonies the melody of 
Yankee Doodle. The entire school was convulsed and simply 
could not sing. The puzzled Doctor seeing that something was 
wrong sternly commanded that the hymn be played again and that 
every voice join in the singing. This time the effort was success- 
ful. When informed of the nature of the musical prank, the 
Doctor severely reproved the young organist for lack of reverence 
while at the same time he as heartily appreciated the joke against 
himself as though another had been the victim. 

That culprit might well dread the displeasure of Dr. Howe in 
whose misconduct there was anything of meanness and deceit. 
The soul of frankness himself, he could not tolerate its lack in 
others. One would hardly recognize in the harsh reprimand or 
scathing reproof that voice that was ordinarily kind, energetic and 
inspiring. Dr. Howe’s reading: aloud was a beautiful thing to 
hear and to remember. [I recall perfectly his Bible reading at 
morning prayers which he usually conducted. The grave reverend 
tone, the clear enunciation and the entire absence of self-con- 
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sciousness made an impression which I was then too young to 
analyze but which will remain with me to the end of life. 

-At one time it was rumored by some of the narrow-minded but 
well-meaning religious men of Boston that Dr. Howe’s theology 
was not sound. <A good Baptist minister chanced to call one 
morning, and was told that the Doctor was busy conducting 
prayers, but that he would soon be at liberty; and that the guest 
might go up to the hall if he liked. He did like, and such was 
the impression made by the Bible reading to which he listened 
that the saying went forth ‘‘ Howe is a pious and praying man.” 

Early in 1874 we were told that the dear Doctor’s health was 
failing; and in March of that year he started on his third trip to 
Santo Domingo. Some of us never saw him again. For although 
he returned in October of that year, he was for the most of the 
time feeble and suffering, and came not often among us. 

On January 9, 1876, his beautiful life ended. Well do I recall 
that day and the gloom that settled down upon the institution when 
the intelligence reached us. Groups of pupils stood about here 
and there speaking to each other in low hushed voices of him who 
was regarded by all with loving gratitude. The unspoken and un- 
speakable grief of Laura Bridgman was terrible, and our tears. 
mingled freely with hers as she spelled into the hand of each one 
she met the pathetic words, ‘‘I have lost my best friend.” 

It was my precious though painful privilege to be one of those 
chosen from among the pupils of the school to sing at his funeral. 
Two of those who sang that day were present twenty-five years 
later and sang at the Howe centennial in Boston. 

We are called together this evening to render our tribute to the 
pioneer educator of the blind in this country, and when we think 
what we would have been, had he not rescued us from a life of 
ignorance, idleness and dependence, we are dumb with wonder, 
love and gratitude. I think we may safely say that there is not 
an educated blind person in the country who does not owe some- 
thing to Dr. Howe. It has been aptly said that facts are his best 
eulogy. His influence will continue to be felt while time lasts. 
You and I may help to perpetuate his memory by embracing every 
opportunity that comes within our reach, and treating, as he did, 
obstacles as things to be overcome. 
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Patient, self-sacrificing effort is being made on your behalf 
today. Meet that effort with the grateful response of head, heart 
and hand. Make your teachers feel that you appreciate your 
privileges by appropriating them to the full. At the close of this 
year, the school life of some of you will end, and you must go out 
into the world to meet the obstacles of environment, prejudice and 
limitations. Meet them bravely, wisely and patiently. Rise 
triumphantly over every wave of difficulty and discouragement. 
If you cannot do what you would like to do, do what you can. 
There are many among us who are not wage earners to any extent, 
but those .can be helpful in the home. Do something. Begin 
with what you know you can do, and gradually you will be allowed 
to try new thinys. I know a lady who received a post-graduate 
course in music at the school in Boston, who did not succeed in 
getting pupils readily and who is now packing candy for a whole- 
sale confectioner, and doing it so bravely and cheerfully that only 
her intimate friends know what a disappointment it is to her. 

There are of course many things that we cannot do, but let us 
fight every inch of the way, believing all things possible until 
proven otherwise. When we must yield a point, let us do it in 
such a way that it will be a pleasure for those about us to do for 
us the thing needed. Just here let me give you a hint that I have 
found of value: make friends of children. They will prove your 
most willing helpers and it is to them that you can be the greatest 
help in return. 

In closing, let me suggest that those who graduate from this 
school communicate at least once each year with their alma mater. 
She has a right to demand of you some recognition of your train- 
ing through all these years; then too, it is possible that your ex- 
periences in the outside world may be of help to those who are 
devoting the best energies of their lives to the education of the 
blind. I hope the time may not be far distant when the graduates 
of this school will form themselves into an alumnae association. 
I think I may say that ours has proven to be mutually helpful to 
graduates and to the school. But do not undertake it unless you 
have the hearty codperation of your superintendent and teachers 
or it will fail of its best results. I have spoken earnestly because 
I feel strongly, having passed through many of the experiences 
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which you will soon be called to meet. Let what I have said 
come as & message from my heart to yours. Friends, we are at 
the threshold of our possibilities. Every opportunity improved 
will open the door for another. The Braille music, the type- 
writer and the large and ever increasing library are each year 
opening fresh fields of opportunity. And each success may serve 
as a monument to bim in whose honor we are gathered here tonight. 
Shall we not try to live more earnest, faithful and progressive 
lives, because he lived and labored for us? Perhaps no words 
would more fitly express the feeling of our hearts than those beau- 
tiful lines of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


No labored line, no sculptor’s art, 
Such hallowed memory needs ; 
His tablet was the human heart, 
His record loving deeds. 


MissourRI SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe was most appropriately cele- 
brated on the eleventh of November at the Missouri 
School for the Blind in Saint Louis. The following 
entertaining programme was rendered by the pupils 
of the institution and was enjoyed by an immense 
audience : — 


PROGRAMME. 
Marcu — Invincible Eagle, . : . Sousa. 
ORCHESTRA. 
PareR — Biography of Dr. Howe, . . Epwarp NEIL. 
Piano Soto — Nocturne, ; . Raff. 
VIOLA WRIGHT. 
MEMORIAL TRIBUTE, , é ; . Holmes. 


MARIE ADZIT. 


Viotin Soto — Concert de Mazurka, . Musin. 
THOMAS DEE. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF Dr. Howe, . Dr. S. PoLuak. 
Reapinc — Dr. Howe’s Children, . . BEULAH CRANDALL. 


Orcan SoLo—Commemoration March, . Scotson-Clark. 
BESSsiIE BEANE. 


Paper — The Deaf-Blind, . . Henry KRUMPLEMANN. 
Porm — ‘‘ Where Helen Sits,”’ : . Matitpa Harness. 
Cuorvus — Te Deum, ‘ ‘ : . Buck. 


¢¢ Tt is the soul that sees.”’ 


To many of those present the methods of work 
employed in the school were a novelty, so that when 
little Beulah Crandall read from the book in raised 
letters the story of Dr. Howe’s children much aston- 
ishment was manifested because of the rapidity and 
the apparent ease with which the child followed the 
text with her fingers. 

A most interesting feature of the exercises was a 
brief address consisting of personal reminiscences, 
given by one of the former trustees of the school, 
Dr. Stwon Pouuak, who was an appreciative friend 
and great admirer of Dr. Howe and who has served 
the cause of the blind faithfully and with absolute 
disinterestedness during the greater part of his use- 
ful life. | 


ADDRESS OF Dr. POLLAK. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: In conformity with time-honored usage, 
we assemble to celebrate the one hundredth natal day of a very 
distinguished citizen, a foremost champion of freedom in foreign 
lands, a far-famed, practical philanthropist and an unwearied, fast 
friend of the blind, the late Dr. Samuel G. Howe, superintendent 
of the Perkins Institution for the Blind in Boston. 

Dr. Howe has an especial claim upon the grateful remembrance 
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of this school, of which he is really the godfather. For, at the 
foundation of it, half a century ago, the trustees felt their incom- 
petency for the performance of the duties required of them, unless 
the inner working of one could be ‘studied in long-established 
schools, by at least one of the board. I was chosen to see one 
or more of the old schools and report thereon. I went first to the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, in charge of the late Mr. 
William Chapin, then to the school in New York, and lastly to 
the Perkins Institution in Boston. Dr. Howe gave me a cordial 
reception. He devoted several hours every day to initiate me in 
the special system of instruction and in the general management 
of a school for the blind, which made a deep and ineffaceable | 
impression upon my mind. I spent three weeks in Boston, and 
saw Dr. Howe daily. He also made me acquainted with the 
many educational and philanthropic organizations of Boston and 
Cambridge, and with their unrivaled homes of science and art. 

I returned to St. Louis well posted, made my report and pro- 
ceeded at once to mould and organize this school according to 
the information obtained from Dr. Howe, at least, as far as our 
limited means permitted. 

Several years later (1856-57) Dr. Howe came to St. Louis. 
He sent for me and desired an introduction to Mr. Gratz Brown, 
the brilliant editor of an evening paper, the purpose of which I 
was ignorant of, but which proved, unfortunately, unsatisfactory 
and disappointing. 

Dr. Howe considered Mr. Brown dull and inappreciative. This 
surprised me and excited my curiosity and protest. I made bold 
to inquire what he came to St. Louis for. I had the vanity to 
imagine that he came to see his godchild, this school, which he 
really did. He spent one hour in making a critical examination 
of all its features and gave them his unqualified approval. 

He then frankly told me he came to St. Louis in behalf of the 
great free soil party of Massachusetts, amply provided with 
money to aid Mr. Brown in the struggle for existence of his 
paper. Mr. Brown had the ability and the courage to approve of 
the Wilmot proviso of free-soilism, even of the gradual emancipa- 
tion of slaves in Missouri. It was doubtful whether the editor or 
the paper could live in a slave state. Dr. Howe, the presiding 
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genius of the free soil party, proposed to come to the rescue of 
both and thus foster the sacred cause. 

They probably had no free conversation with each other, and 
thus failed to reach their purpose. Dr. Howe proceeded to Kansas, 
where a very heated campaign was going on, whether Kansas should 
be admitted as a free or slave state. He found there abundant 
use for his money to pay speakers and the press. 

Mr. Gratz Brown met me in the evening at the Planter’s Hotel. 
He wanted to know who the impertinent man was, who came to 
pry into his political and private affairs. When I explained it, 
the mystery was cleared up, and their mutual embarrassment was 
smoothed out by a subsequent apologetic correspondence. 

When editor Brown became governor, later United States sen- 
ator of Missouri, and still later candidate for the vice-presidency 
of the United States on the Greeley ticket, they were fast friends. 

When the war of the rebellion broke out, Dr. Howe was one of 
the seven distinguished philanthropists who organized what was 
known as the United States sanitary commission, whose object 
was to aid the sick or wounded soldiers of either army, regardless 
of the blue or gray uniform. A sick or wounded soldier was not 
a combatant, but merely a helpless, suffering human being whose 
needs must be relieved. The United States sanitary commission 
became a very large body and had inexhaustible means at its dis- 
posal, all voluntary contributions. I connected myself with it, and 
with Dr. Howe went to many battle-fields, hospitals and prisons, 
diffusing help with no stinted hand. This association was the 
precursor of the Red Cross society of the present. 

Later, a like association was organized in St. Louis, under the 
name of the western sanitary commission, under the presidency 
of our friend the late Mr. Yeatman, to which I became attached, 
and for four years we devoted all our time, attention and labor 
to it. 

I never saw Dr. Howe any more after that war. I met twice 
his brilliant wife, known as the poetess Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
the sweet authoress of The Battle Hymn of the Republic. She 
also made a brief visit to this school. 

She will hear with grateful emotion of the oration tendered by 
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this school to the memory of her husband, the great friend of the 
blind, whose title to imperishable fame was mainly due to dis- 
interested good works to his fellowmen. 


NortH CAROLINA INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCA- 
TION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB AND THE BLIND. 


In the south, as in the north, the name and mem- 
ory of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe are treasured, and 
his whole-hearted, whole-souled ministrations to suf- 
fering humanity are gratefully recognized. Mr. 
JoHN H. Ray, the principal of the North Carolina 
School for Deaf and Blind at Raleigh, has kindly 
furnished the programme of the commemorative ex- 
ercises, held in that institution, accompanied by the 
following descriptive letter: — 


RALEIGH, Nov. 12, 190]. 
Miss Jutia E. BuRNHAM. 


My Dear Madam, — It affords me great pleasure to inform you 
and, through you, your committee in charge of the exercises rela- 
tive to the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe, that upon Monday afternoon, Nov. 11th, at three 
o’clock, very pleasing exercises were held in this Institution, at 
which addresses were made by Mr. John A. Simpson upon ‘ Les- 
sons from the Life of Dr. Howe;” by Mr. William Royall upon 
the life of Laura Bridgman (for whom our new institution library 
has recently been named) ; and by the principal of the institution 
upon the education of the deaf-blind and of Helen Keller in 
particular. 

Yours sincerely, JoHN E. Ray. 
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PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


1. CHorus, America. 
2. PRAYER, : : ; . Rev. Dr. T. E. SKINNER. 
38. ADDRESS, Lsesons feorn the Life of Dr. 

Howe, . . JOHN A. SIMPSON. 


4. SELECTION, “ Hail to the Spirit of Liberty. ” 
BY THE BAND. 


5. READING, Whittier’s poem, “The Hero,” . Nora Norris. 
6. ADDRESS, Laura Bridgman, : . WILLIAM ROYALL. 
7. CHorts, “O’er the Pall of the Hero.” 
8. REMARKS UPON THE LIFE OF HELEN 
KELLER, . : : : : ; . JOHN E. Ray. 


The following eloquent, thoughtful address was 
given by Mr. JoHn A. Simpson, a member of the 
faculty, and held the closest attention of the audi- 
ence: — 


Some LESSONS FROM THE LIFE OF Dr. Howe. 


Fellow teachers, pupils and friends of the Institution : 


Those of you who are familiar with the educational history of 
the last two generations need not be told why the people of this 
country, and especially those interested in the well-being of the 
blind, honor the memory of Dr. Samuel Howe. You will recall 
the fact that he was the first in this country to undertake the edu- 
cation of the blind and that he was for a long time the life, the 
heart, the hand and the brain of that enterprise. His labors in 
this particular field, however, though continued through more than 
forty years, and though sufficient of themselves to give him a dis- 
tinguished place among the benefactors of mankind, are by no 
means his only claim to the admiration and the gratitude of his 
fellowmen. A hurried sketch of his life, all that we shall have 
time for on the present occasion, will make this clear. 

But first, let me say to you teachers, that when the task you 
have undertaken seems beyond your strength, and the results ob- 
tained seem of little value, when you forget what are the real 
rewards of your labor, then you will do well to study the life of 
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this true follower of him who went about doing good. You will 
find in it comfort, guidance and inspiration. The history of the 
nineteenth century, indeed, does not furnish a more inspiring ex- 
ample of unselfish devotion, heroic courage, lofty aims and noble 
achievement; and to the young people present, some of whom hear 
of him now for the first time perhaps, let me say, you can learn 
no better lesson, no truer wisdom, than to know and to love the 
‘great and good man in whose honor we have met today. 

Samuel Gridley Howe was born in the city of Boston, Nov. 10, 
1801. He inherited from his mother, we are told, remarkable 
personal beauty, quick intelligence and a nature easily moved to 
pity. He learned from her, too, no doubt, the refinement of 
manner and genuine courtesy that distinguished him through life. 
As a pupil of the Boston Latin School and a student of Brown 
University, he was noted rather for his love of fun and the in- 
-genuity of his practical jokes than for application to his books. 
Still he managed to keep well up with his classes and to take his 
bachelor degree at the age of twenty. 

He used frequently in later life to regret what he called his waste 
of time and opportunity, and to complain that none of his teachers 
ever tried to awaken in him the love of things great and beautiful. 
But in view of his long career of usefulness and unselfishness, we 
cannot doubt that, whether aware of it or not, he was constantly 
under the best influences; or shall we say that the hand of the 
Almighty was upon him, leading him in the way that he knew 
not? Be that as it may, we who owe him so. much can but re- 
joice that he was not led to devote his tireless energy and power- 
ful intellect to some restricted area of scientific or learned research, 
but was left free to look out over the whole field of human need 
and hasten now to Greece, now to Poland, now to Crete, and 
again and again to the suffering and needy of his own country, 
helping ever gladly and ever wisely the oppressed, the destitute, 
the sightless, the deaf, the feeble-minded, the insane, the prisoner 
and the outcast. 

After his graduation, he applied himself to the study of medi- 
cine under well known Boston physicians. While thus engaged 
he became greatly interested in the struggle of the Greeks for 
independence. The example and writings of Lord Byron had filled 
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many hearts in England and in America with the burning desire 
to aid the land so dear to generous hearts everywhere. It was 
characteristic of young Howe that he did not hurry away as so 
many did to join the Greek army, and thus only to add one more 
fighting man to their ranks; he waited to complete his medical 
studies so that he could offer himself as a surgeon, knowing that 
such services would be greatly needed. When fully prepared, he 
turned his back on the tempting prospects then opening before 
him, both socially and professionally, and made his way to Greece, 
where he remained six years, taking more than his share in the 
dangers and hardships in the struggle against the powerful and 
relentless enemy. He says of himself, at the time when the Turks 
had scattered the Greek forces and were ravaging the country 
with fire and sword : 


T could be of little or no use as surgeon, and was expected to divide 
my attention between killing Turks, helping Greeks, and taking care 
of myself. I was naturally very handy, active, and tough, and soon 
became equal to any of the mountain soldiery in capacity for endurance 
of fatigue, hunger, and watchfulness. I could carry my gun and heavy 
belt with yatagan and pistols all day long, clambering among the 
mountain passes, could eat sorrel and snails, or go without anything, 
and at night lie down on the ground with only my shaggy capote, and 
sleep like a log. 


When the Greeks were in greater danger from starvation than 
from the Turkish.army, Dr. Howe returned to America and col- 
lected more than $60,000 in money, besides a large quantity of 
clothing. The money was invested in food, and these supplies 
he himself distributed where they were most needed. He found 
employment for thousands of refugees, and established and main- 
tained, with the help of American friends, a colony on the isthmus 
of Corinth. 

The war in Greece having come to an end, Dr. Howe returned 
to his native city and was induced by Dr. John D. Fisher to go 
again to Europe for the purpose of visiting the schools for the 
blind in France and Germany, established by Valentin Haiy, and 
for studying his methods for the education of the blind. He 
reached Paris just in time to take part in the revolution which 
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placed Louis Philippe on the throne of France. Hardly had he 
settled down to his appointed task, when he was requested by 
General Lafayette, who was strongly attracted by the character 
and career of Dr. Howe, to undertake the delivery of certain sup- 
plies of money and clothing sent from America and intended for 
the people of Poland, who were then engaged in a desperate 
struggle with Russia. This undertaking was one of great dif- 
ficulty and danger but was accomplished successfully. Dr. Howe 
then went to Berlin to continue his study of educational work for 
. the blind. On the very night of his arrival in that city, he was 
arrested and thrown into prison because of what he had done in 
Poland. After some weeks of painful experience in prison, he 
was released and soon after he returned to America. 

Dr. Howe now began his life work in behalf of the blind. The 
school was opened in 1832 with only six pupils who were taught 
in the house of Dr. Howe’s father. 

Besides the work of teaching, which included the invention and 
the making of all books, maps-and whatever else was required in 
the way of special apparatus, it was found necessary to keep the 
objects and needs of the school constantly before the public in 
order that people of means might be sufficiently interested to con- 
tribute to its support. All this Dr. Howe accomplished with his 
usual tact and energy. 

Miss Elizabeth Peabody, who visited the school after its open- 
ing in company with Mr. Horace Mann, says of what she saw, ‘I 
shall not in all time forget the impression made upon me by seeing 
the hero of the Greek revolution, who so narrowly missed being 
that of the Polish revolution also, wholly absorbed in this appar- 
ently humble work, and doing it without money and without price.” 

Soon after this Colonel Perkins, a wealthy philanthropist, gave 
his large dwelling-house and spacious grounds to furnish much 
needed accommodations for the growing institution. To secure 
this donation, it was necessary for the people of Boston to con- 
tribute fifty thousand dollars as an endowment fund. The re- 
quired amount was raised by the ladies of the city in a few weeks 
and the school bas since been known as the Perkins Institution. It 
was not long, however, before even these new quarters were out- 
grown and Dr. Howe was again called upon to procure funds for 
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the purchase of a much larger building. I cannot speak here of 
the admirable cottage system by which the institution was later on 
still further enlarged. 

Thus for many years he was kept busy, at one time with the 
finances of the school, at another with efforts to keep the public 
informed and interested, now with the selection or composition of 
books to be printed, now with the invention or the construction of 
apparatus, teaching classes himself and training his assistants in 
methods which he himself had devised and tested, always careful 
of the discipline of the school and always deeply interested in the 
well being of his pupils, both before and after graduation. In 
spite of all this he found time to think out a way to teach those 
who were both blind and deaf and to devote many months to the 
education of Laura Bridgman; but you will hear that marvellous 
story from another. 

The printing of the Bible in raised letters was an achievement 
of which Dr. Howe might well have felt proud, if he ever took 
time to think of himself at all. After numberless experiments to 
determine the size and shape of the letters to be used, the kind of 
paper, the form of press, etc., etc., superintending every detail of 
the work in person, he printed the New Testament in 1837, and 
the Old, six years later. He reduced the size of the book one- 
half as compared with the books published at the time in Europe. 
He also diminished the cost, though the plates alone for the print- 
ing of the Bible cost some $13,000. Dr. Howe, of course, received 
no pay for his extra work. Let me say in passing that I find the 
old double-leaf Bible, prepared by Dr. Howe, more agreeable to 
the touch than any embossed book since published. 

Mrs. Howe writes in her memoir of her husband, ‘‘ From the 
first, his rules were simple but strict: Early hours, cold bathing, 
careful diet, exercise in the open air and gymnasium. . .. He 
was always an early riser, awake and up at five in the morning. 
He accompanied his pupils in the morning walk which they took 
in winter, before the sun was up.” 

Busy as he was Dr. Howe still found time to pity and to help a 
class commonly looked upon with contempt or even with positive 
dislike. I speak of the feeble-minded and idiotic. In the face 
of public ridicule, indifference and actual opposition he founded 
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and in part conducted a school for this class, which is today one 
of the noblest public institutions in Massachusetts. The articu- 
lation method of teaching the deaf owes its introduction into this 
country largely to the sagacity and executive ability of the same 
tireless worker. The state of Massachusetts has long been a 
model to other states and countries as regards the treatment of 
prisoners, the insane and the needy classes generally. This they 
owe mainly to Dr. Howe who was for nine years chairman of the 
board of public charities and who reorganized and greatly en- 
larged the work of that body. His reports on the treatment of 
the classes mentioned, as well as on the education of the blind 
and the deaf, are regarded by those best capable of judging as 
masterpieces of practical wisdom and as guides to the many en- 
lightened philanthropists of the age. - 

I have left myseif no time to speak of his important services to 
the people of Crete in 1867, or of his labors in behalf of the 
negroes of the south, both before and after their emancipation, 
or of his work on various important government commissions. 
You can read all of this and much more in the memoir of her 
husband written by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. She says of his 
work for the blind : — 


In Dr. Howe’s management of the school for the blind, two points es- 
pecially deserve notice. The first of these is his earnest desire, already 
spoken of, that the blind, as a class, should become self-supporting. His 
belief in the value of labor to the individual was such that he considered 
a useless life the greatest of calamities for a human being. In order that 
the blind should reach the full human standard of efficiency and of ser- 
vice, despite the drawback of the wanting sense, he felt it to be neces- 
sary that they should live, not by charity, but by well-earned wages. 
In view of this object, a department of manual labor was created at the 
institution, in which the blind were taught such trades as they can pur- 
sue with profit. 

The second point to which we would call attention is the tact which 
Dr. Howe displayed in discovering both the tendencies and capacities 
of the blind, and the gifts and deficiencies of individuals among them. 
In studying these, he soon perceived that, of all intellectual and artistic 
pursuits, music was that which would afford to the blind the greatest 
opportunities of labor and remuneration. ... He was careful to give 
his blind pupils every advantage in musical instruction, including the 
tuning of pianofortes and the hearing of music. 
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The Royal Normal College, at Upper Norwood near London, is 
an offshoot of the Boston school, its principal, Dr. F. Joseph 
Campbell, having been formerly musical director of the latter 
institution, in which he himself and some of his ablest assistants 
were trained. 

I would like to add to this estimate of Dr. Howe’s work what 
I regard as his most valuable service to the blind; I mean, his 
recognition of the truth that trained intelligence is the best sub- 
stitute for sight. It is this conception, as worked out by Dr. 
Howe, that distinguished the American from the European system 
of training. In Europe the chief aim has been to teach some 
handicraft, mental training being made secondary; while in this 
country, the first place is given to intellectual training, and for 


‘the reason that it is the mind which controls and guides and 


energizes the hand. Manual training, it is true, reacts benefi- 
cially upon the brain and is therefore of very great educational 
importance; and this I believe to be its chief value in a school . 
like ours. 

The American system is gradually finding favor in Europe 
chiefly through the efforts of Dr. Campbell, who has already been 
mentioned and whose magnificent institution, conducted along 
lines originally laid down by Dr. Howe, is second to no institu- 
tion of its kind in the world. 

Some of our graduates are successful teachers in the public 
schools of our state. Without a thorough mental training this, of 
course, would be impossible. Much larger numbers support them- 
selves by employments connected in some way with music, that is, 
as teachers, organists, public performers, tuners, dealers in musi- 
cal instruments and the like. To all these trained intelligence is 
indispensable. Still there are many who must depend upon the 
labor of their own hands; but these are much the better for the 
training given in the schoolroom. But this training should be 
real and thorough, not a mere cramming of the memory with rules 
and dates. We should cultivate self-activity and independence of 
thought. Since Francis Huber could study the habits of bees 
through the eyes of others and his own intelligence, since Metcalf 
of England could build road-ways and bridges by directing the 
labors of others, and Herreshoff in this country could in the same 
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way build war vessels, there seems to be no good reason for limit- 
ing the field of possible employment through the education of the 
blind. 

The value of mental training is coming to be felt among seeing 
workmen also, though their need is not so imperative as ours. In 
the struggle of life, which is daily growing fiercer and more relent- 
jess, it is ever the thinker that wins. 

Dr. Howe saw all this clearly more than sixty years ago, and 
endeavored to give his pupils the training that would best fit them 
for life, that would enable them to live ‘‘as men among men,” 
that is, a sound and liberal education. The wisdom of such a 
course is now more than ever manifest. Indeed, in face of the 
merciless competitions of the times, it may well be doubted 
whether an ignorant, untrained blind man has any chance at all. 

This, then, is Dr. Howe’s great lesson to us, that we should 
seek to train our pupils to think clearly and for themselves, to act 
with energy and decision, to think their way rather than grope 
their way through life. For the rest, I trust that Dr. Howe’s life 
speaks for itself. You cannot fail to see the beauty of his un- 
selfish labors for others, or to be impressed by his energy and 
force of will, his courage and his marvellous insight. The poem 
by Whittier now to be recited gives a true picture of one side of 
the many-sided, but all-wise, attractive character of this truly great 
man. Dr. Howe died in January, 1876, mourned by the good 
and the wise everywhere. 


TENNESSEE SOHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 

From another quarter of the south comes an inter- 
esting account of commemorative exercises in honor 
of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, held on the eleventh of 
November in the Tennessee School for the Blind at 
Nashville. This report is accompanied by the fol- 
lowing note from Mr. Joun V. ARMSTRONG, the 
superintendent of the school: — 
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NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, Dec. 31, 1901.. 
Miss GAZELLA BENNETT. 


Dear Madam, —In reply to your request of recent date for 
programme of our exercises in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Dr. Howe I enclose clippings. 
from state papers which will give the data desired. It gives me a 
great deal of pleasure to show my appreciation even in so small 
away of the great service Dr. Howe has done the blind. The - 
movement to preserve this expression from so many grateful 
hearts seems a very happy one and I am sure the monograph will 
be a continual blessing. 

Yours respectfully, J. V. ARMSTRONG. 


ARTICLE FROM THE NASHVILLE BANNER, NOVEMBER 12, 1901. 


Yesterday was an epoch in the history of the Tennessee School 
for the Blind. It was a dual celebration — first, the dedication 
of a new addition to this magnificent public institution, and the 
observance of the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe, the founder of the first school for the blind 
in America. This great benefactor and philanthropist was a native 
of Boston, and after graduation in medicine he went to Greece 
and rendered valiant service to that country in its struggle for 
independence. On his return home, through Dr. John D. Fisher, 
he became interested in the education of the blind. He visited 
foreign lands in search of information and, returning in 1832, be- 
gan teaching six blind children in his father’s house, then after- 
wards in a rented house. In the speeches yesterday in the chapel 
of the school this distinguished philanthropist was frequently re- 
ferred to in terms of reverential respect. 

A little more than a decade after schools for the blind were 
established in Boston and New York, a similar school was founded 
in Nashville by Rev. James Champlin, a native of Bean’s Station, 
Grainger County, who was superintendent, and through whose 
energy and ability the legislature in 1844 adopted the school as a 
state institution and made appropriations for its support. 

Yesterday afternoon the exercises were held in the chapel, and 
Mr. W. C. Collier, a member of the board of trust, acted as 
master of ceremonies. When the guests had assembled, to a 
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march played by one of the teachers the pupils filed into the room, 
most of them taking seats on the platform. 

The exercises were opened with the singing of a hymn, Holy, 
Holy, Holy, by the pupils, and prayer by Dr. John Matthews, 
pastor of McKendree Church, after which the pupils sang the 
hymn, And Will the Great Eternal God, with organ accompani- 
ment by one of the pupils. 

Mr. L. R. Campbell, one of the trustees, read a paper prepared 
by Prof. J. V. Armstrong, in which he reviewed at length the 
history of the education of the blind and gave a detailed statement 
of the work done in Tennessee. In the paper Mr. Armstrong 
paid a high tribute to the worth and merit of Dr. Howe. He 
spoke of the rise of the methods of education, and the paper will 
be a valuable one on this subject. He paid a tribute to Judge 
Lea's munificence. In reviewing the history of the school, Mr. 
Armstrong said, among other things: 


Seventy years ago six children constituted the first school for the 
blind, but today nearly 5,000 children are being trained and educated in 
thirty-six schools, with 383 teachers, provided by the various states, 
costing over $1,000,000 annually for their support and maintenance. 
These schools are equipped with libraries containing 89,641 volumes 
and scientific apparatus worth $83,815. Their properties amount to 
$6,060,090. 


The pupil band then rendered a national air. 


The following paper, written by the superintendent, 
Mr. J. V. ARMSTRONG, and read by one of the trus- 
tees, Mr. L. R. Campbell, forms an important contri- 
bution to the tributes to the memory of Dr. Howe 
and gives an interesting réswmé of the work in behalf 
of the blind in this country: — 


PaPER BY Mr. ARMSTRONG. 
Today it is the pleasant privilege of all here assembled to wit- 
ness the dedication of this beautiful new addition to our school 
building and to do honor to a man whom men should delight to 
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honor, —a man whose monument is not an imposing shaft of 
marble, but, grander far, it consists of the thirty-six schools for 
the blind, which dot these United States, and the glorious memory 
that it was he, with his tireless energy and courage, who gave this 
great work its first impulse. | 

About seventy years ago a young and enthusiastic physician, a 
lover of liberty and of humanity, on his way home from Greece, 
where his services in the patriot army as physician, diplomat and 
soldier aided in no small degree to win independence and freedom 
for’ the land where Homer sang, stopped at Paris, saw the far- 
famed Haiiy school for the blind, and so strongly did it appeal 
to his kindly nature that on reaching his home in Boston, he met 
with some gentlemen who were previously impressed with what had 
been accomplished for the blind in France, and with their advice 
and assistance founded the first school for the blind in this country. 

The fact that blind persons could read by the sense of touch 
excited great interest. People came from far and near to behold 
the wonder. Soon other schools were founded, and the kind- 
hearted people generously contributed to their support, but they 
were charities, pure and simple, possessing many of the asylum 
features. They were looked upon by the general public much in 
the same way as menageries or circuses. People visited them with 
a morbid curiosity to see the children go through the strange per- 
formance of reading raised letters with their fingers, exclaiming : 
‘¢Poor things! Isn’t it wonderful?” dropped a small coin in the 
donation box and departed. The blind were treated as a peculiar 
class to be pitied and petted, spoiled or neglected, as the case 
might be. Some were phenomenally bright and were remarkable 
for their success, notwithstanding the few crude appliances of that 
day, while others seemed sadly deficient in the qualities which in- 
sure success. 

Schools for the blind have been, like all other enterprises, forced 
to pass through a process of development or evolution before they 
could attain full growth or perfection. Many of our earlier in- 
structors were men of ability and entered this new unexplored 
field of endeavor with zeal and enthusiasm, but as there were no 
lines laid down to be followed, and as the data were very meager, 
with only a few isolated facts to prove that the enterprise was at 
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all feasible, each one adopted the course which seemed to him 
most practicable and most likely to yield good results. Appli- 
ances and contrivances too numerous to mention were invented. 
Many alphabets of more or less merit were constructed, and the 
superiority of each to all others was warmly advocated by its in- 
ventor. The eagle was very much in evidence. However strange 
it may seem, these men, who were beyond doubt philanthropists, 
clung to their own methods and systems with all the tenacity and 
narrowness of the bigot, and, although some of that same intoler- 
ant spirit still exists among us, yet on the whole we have made 
much progress. 

In those early days when the only books we had were the Bible 
and the Dairyman’s Daughter, instruction was given orally, and 
while much may be said in its favor, it has one very serious and 
objectionable feature. For a child with a reflective habit, a good 
memory and a quick apprehension, it is excellent; but for one of 
slow thought, with a poor memory, and who has little power of 
concentration, it will not answer. It discourages, degrades and 
humiliates; a phrase forgotten, a problem misunderstood, spoils 
the whole lesson ; the time is wasted and lost. Nothing could be 
done. The schools were poor and could not incur the extraordi- 
nary expense of printing embossed books. 

At that time, as well as the present, schools could not agree 
upon one system of print. There existed a spirit of jealousy and 
intolerance which rendered unanimity of thought and action im- 
possible. Unsuccessful doctors, retired clergymen and impecunious 
politicians were poor stuff to make superintendents of, yet that 
was the kind we had in a number of our schools. They would not, 
or could not, profit by the experience of others: they condemned 
without examination whatever emanated from other schools; they 
would not compromise their little dignity by accepting advice or 
suggestions from men infinitely superior. 

Dr. Howe, the founder of the Boston school for the blind and 
for nearly half a century its distinguished superintendent, was by 
far the ablest instructor of the. blind in America. After much 
careful thought and numerous experiments and two journeys to 
Europe to examine the books in relief brought out in Edinburgh 
and Paris, the Doctor published the Bible in embossed print, 1843, 
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just three years after Alston’s Bible was issued in Glasgow. Alston 
used the capitals exclusively, while Howe, with better judgment, 
used the small letters, or what is known as the lower case type. 
These letters are still used with few changes. The capitals, how- 
ever, take their legitimate place as in print for the seeing. 

When we consider the marvellous growth and popularity of our 
country, its rapid increase in population, its enormous wealth, its 
vast commercial interests, reaching every point in the world, its 
splendid mercantile marine, traversing the seas of every clime, 
freighted with the rich products of our fields and mines, of our 
shops and factories, bound for the world’s great marts where 
American workmanship and skill have won recognition and have 
borne off the prizes from most of the European expositions, our 
progress is wonderful. In the arts, in science, in the application 
of chemistry and mechanics to the everyday business life, we are 
unequaled. Wherever you turn your gaze in the onward sweep 
of civilization, America, with her indomitable pluck and energy, 
leads the van. She feeds the starving and famished people of 
Russia and India; she protects the weak and helpless from tyranny 
and oppression, and wherever her flag floats on the breeze there is 
peace and safety. 

We ask what has brought this about? What are the agents, the 
motive power, of this amazing greatness and grandeur? 

The early part of the nineteenth century was very conservative, 
slow to adopt new ways and new ideas. It was to the latter part 
as a zephyr to a hurricane, as a ripple on a placid lake to the 
thunder of a tempest-driven wave upon a trembling shore. 

The answer is not hard to find. The press and the convention 
deserve the credit for the magnificent results. But while the news- 
paper chronicles the transactions and achievements of the world 
each day, the convention gathers together representative men from 
all sections of the country, who are interested in the purpose for 
which the convention is called. The political parties meet to dis- 
cuss the vital questions of the day and to nominate our rulers, 
giving opportunity to every man to display his eloquence, wisdom 
and learning. Every denomination, every syndicate, the capitalist 
and the laborer, find the convention a place where interests may 
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be harmonized, disputed questions settled, and concert of action 
secured. 

In 1853 it was proposed by Dr. Howe of Boston and Mr. Wil- 
liam Chapin of Philadelphia to hold a convention of superinten- 
dents and teachers of schools for the blind in the United States. 
The proposition was favorably received and the first convention 
was held in the Institution for the Blind, New York city, 1854. 
This was a step in the right direction. It brought in touch with 
the wealthy and more progressive schools those poorly equipped 
and poorly conducted. It was decided to meet biennially in 
alternate schools for the blind throughout the country, and that 
a report of the proceedings be published and distributed among 
those schools. Of course some good resulted from these meetings. 
They quickened thought and compelled preparation and study. 
The objector and the faultfinder were well represented, as was 
also the critic who 1s generally regarded as a disagreeable fellow, 
— yet he has his place, and sometimes a very important one, for 
though he does not create, it is he who oftenest detects the faults 
and flaws in the creations of others and frequently is able to offer 
valuable suggestions. 

Gradually improvements were made in methods and appliances, 
and a few modifications in the print used at that time, which was 
the raised letter. However, early in the 70’s the Braille, or 
point system of reading and writing, began to excite consider- 
able interest. The fact that only certain parts of the letters were 
felt by the reader gave ground for the opinion that only those 
parts or points giving character to the letter need be printed. 
This indisputable fact gained many supporters for the Braille 
system. Other cogent reasons have been advanced in its favor. 
One of these is that the adult and aged blind learn to read it with 
ease and fluency, which is rarely ever accomplished with the raised 
letter; another is that it is the only system that can be employed 
in both reading and writing by the blind, which to us is of the 
utmost importance and outweighs all arguments that may be urged 
in opposition to it. 

About this time, 1875, the instructors of the blind began to 
realize the imperative need of text books and that without them 
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a complete and thorough education could not be given—a few 
children will learn in spite of all difficulties, but the generality of 
them must have every help that can be provided. 

While all men were of one mind as to the need, the way to meet 
that need was another matter. A number of plans were proposed 
and rejected as impracticable, but a final decision resulted in super- 
intendent and teachers petitioning the general government for aid. 

This was by no means the first time congress was solicited for 
help. In 1845 Dr. Howe, Mr. William Chapin of Philadelphia 
and Mr. William Boggs of New York, accompanied by several of 
their most talented pupils, went to Washington and gave an ex- 
hibition before congress and two or three before the public in 
general. This produced a profound impression ; much wonder and 
astonishment were expressed, but no material benefit was derived 
therefrom, for the education of the blind was still in its incipiency 
— still in the experimental state. Always people must be con- 
vinced by actual demonstration that any new scheme or enterprise, 
whatever it may be, will be beneficial or profitable before they will 
contribute to its support. 

Hon. Albert S. Willis of Kentucky took charge of the bill; all 
the great men of that day gave it their unqualified approval, and 
it became a law in 1879. The bill provided that $250,000 in bonds 
be set aside and the interest be used in printing books in raised 
characters for the blind. The superintendents of all the schools 
for the blind in the United States were to constitute the board of 
management, whose province would be to control and conduct the 
proper expenditure of the interest accruing from the aforesaid 
bonds. The American Printing House for the Blind was the re- 
sult and was established in Louisville, Ky. The books selected 
to be printed by the committee appointed for that purpose are 
submitted to the board at large for approval or rejection, those 
receiving the greatest number of votes being printed and distrib- 
uted among the various schools in proportion to the number of 
pupils enrolled in each. Many of the standard works in prose and 
poetry have been printed, as well as a large number of up-to-date 
text-books, without either abridgment or mutilation. 

Thus schools for the blind are placed exactly on the same plane 
with schools for the seeing. The pupils are classified and graded 
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just as in other schools, and the curriculum embraces the usual 
grammar and high school branches. They are no longer charities ; 
they no longer rest their claim for recognition or existence upon 
the pity and commiseration of the public. They are part of the 
public school system, and the children with defective vision who 
cannot attend the ordinary schools are received and educated in 
them. It is time to speak and think intelligently about this 
matter. Don’t call your blind child a beggar or a pauper; don’t 
call the school where he receives his education an asylum or a 
charity. It is an insult to spirited boys and girls to be classed 
with vagrants and criminals, and their schools with insane hos- 
pitals, asylums and penitentiaries. 

Seventy years ago six children constituted the first school for 
the blind, but today nearly 5,000 children are being trained and 
educated in thirty-six schools, with 383 teachers, provided by the 
various states, costing over $1,000,000 annually for their support 
and maintenance. These schools are equipped with libraries con- 
taining 89,641 volumes and scientific apparatus worth $83,815. 
Their properties amount to $6,060,090. Surely this is a magnifi- 
cent showing. It is something for humanity to be proud of; it 
is a-mile-stone, a monolith marking the onward march of the © 
nineteenth century’s civilization. 


Ouro INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE 
BLIND. 


In the Ohio Institution for the Education of the 
Blind the senior class arranged exercises in memory 
of Dr. Howe, which were held on the fourteenth of 
November, 1901, in the chapel of the school. The 
programme was well planned and carried out. It is 
here given, but owing to the subsequent illness of 
the superintendent, the Rev. George L. Smead, it 
has been impossible to secure his address for publi- 
cation in this connection. 
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EXERCISES IN Memory or Dr. SamvueEL G. Howe. 


PROGRAMME. 
Piano Soto —Novelette, : . NELLIE WRIGHT. 
HIstoRY OF EDUCATION FOR THE 
BLIND, ; ; F : . LIne YEARLING. 


ears FLAMMER and 


BioGRAPHY OF Dr. Howe, 
Marie Cvurtinc. 


Se.ections from Charles T. Brooks’ 


poem in Memory of Dr. Howe, . FRANK SWADENER. 
SeLectTions from Orations given in 

Memory of Dr. Howe, . ; . NELLIE WRIGHT. 
Sone, . i : ‘ : . LIvire YEARLING. 
Dr. HOWE AND THE BIBLE FOR THE 

BLIND, ; : ‘ ; . Witiiam C. Hort. 
Setections from Resolutions on the 

Death of Dr. Howe, : . JAMES F. FLAHERTY. 
Porm by Dr. O. W. Holmes, . - NeELLie Kinney. 
Oration, Some Estimates of Dr. 

Howe’s Character, ; ; . Parwey S. BRECKENRIDGE. 
ADDRESS, : ; : ‘ . G. L. Smeap. - ° 


CxHorvs, America. 
BY THE SCHOOL. 


ONTARIO INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
THE BLIND. 


A brief notice of the tributes paid at the Ontario 
Institution for the Blind, in Brantford, to the mem- 
ory of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, in recognition of 
his wonderful achievements for the blind, is afforded 
by the following letter from the principal of the 
school, Mr. A. H. Dymonp: — 
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BRANTFORD, November 19th, 1901. 
Miss Juuia E. BurRnuam. 


Dear Madam, — I have to thank you for so kindly sending me 
reports and programme of the Howe centenary celebration. 

On the same evening I took the opportunity of our pupils being 
assembled in our music hall to do honor to the birthday of King 
Edward, to give them a short account of the late Dr. S. G. Howe’s 
life and works. I was commissioned to convey to you and your 
committee an expression of the grateful recognition of all present 
of the grand and benevolent work Dr. Howe has accomplished for 
the blind everywhere, and of sympathy with the desire evidenced 
by your action to show due admiration for those traits of a noble 
character which mark him as one of the most illustrious philan- 
thropists of the past century. 

Believe me, dear Madam, very sincerely yours, 
A. H Dymonp. 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


The leading newspapers of New England took a 
deep interest in the celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Dr. Howe, and from 
the numerous notices, editorial articles and reports 
of the commemorative exercises at Tremont Temple 
published in their columns the following selections 
have been made. 


THE SPRINGFIELD DaIty REPUBLICAN, OCTOBER 26, 1901. 


When Dr. Howe, whose centenary we are to celebrate in Boston 
November 11, was a young chevalier in Paris, he undertook to 
carry money to the insurgent Poles in Prussia from a committee 
of which Lafayette was president. He did so, —delivered his 
message and turned his horse’s head from the frontier of Prussian 
Poland toward Berlin. Presently he perceived that he was fol- 
lowed by Prussian spies, and at his hotel in Berlin he had barely 
time to hide his incriminating papers in the hollow head of a bust 
of Frederick the Great before the police arrested him and took 
him off to a secret dungeon. Out of this he came at the end of 
‘five weeks, through the intervention of Mr. Rives of Virginia, 
then our minister at Paris; but the Prussian police escorted him 
600 miles to the farthest Prussian frontier, and advised him never 
to cross it again. This was in 1832; 11 years after, being in 
Europe, he desired to visit Berlin, but could get no permission 
from the Prussian government. Upon which his friend, Horace 
Mann, writing from Berlin to Dr. Howe in London, said : — 


I consider this a compliment, though an inconvenient one. The king 
of Prussia has about 200,000 men constantly under arms, and, if neces- 
sary, he can increase his force to 2,000,000. This shows the estimation 
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in which he holds your single self; it is highly honorable to you and 
creditable to your country. Ifhe is so afraid of one American citizen, 
how much must he respect the whole country! But you are no common 
citizen; and probably you have occupied his thought more than Gen. 
Jackson or John Tyler. 


Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT, OcToBER 31, 1901. 


The centennial exercises in memory of Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe, who was born Nov. 10, 1801, will be presided over by 
Senator George F. Hoar, who writes to the committee that, while 
he has refused hundreds of invitations to attend public meetings 
this season, he has ‘‘too great an admiration for Dr. Howe's 
memory” to refuse to attend this one. Dr. Howe died about 
twenty-five years ago, so there is a generation still in active life 
that knew him personally, and many, many generations must come 
and go before the fame of his life and service can be lost. In 
fact, it deserves to remain bright and inspiring as long as the his- 
tory of American philanthropy endures. He was our Abou Ben 
Adhem in both theory and practice. He united love for his fellow- 
men with rare ability to serve them and that, too, with exhaustless 
patience. He demonstrated new psychological possibilities in the 
human mind, and as the result of his discoveries thousands of 
unfortunates have been enabled to lead happy and useful, and 
many of them distinguished lives. His sympathies and service 
were limited to no people or condition. He was equally the friend 
of the slave toiling under the lash or the Greek struggling for his 
independence, though better known to the people of Boston by the 
great work of his life in this city. Not alone those to whom he 
has revealed a new world and new sources of mental and spiritual 
illumination owe him gratitude, but all humanity is his debtor. 
No man has reflected greater honor upon his city or his generation 
than he, and no tribute paid to his life-work and to its influence 
that has lived after him can do adequate justice to the merits of 
this noble and truly great man. 
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KINDERGARTEN REVIEW, SPRINGFIELD, Mass., NOVEMBER, 1901. 


Editorial. - 

The centennial of the birthday of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, 
noted philanthropist and educator, occurs on the tenth of Novem- 
ber of this year. That this centennial should be publicly com- 
memorated, as it is to be in Boston, is very fitting; but a wider 
recognition is due. Comparatively few of Dr. Howe’s appreciators 
can be present at the memorial meeting in Tremont Temple; but 
many people throughout the land will pay the tribute of gratitude 
and ardent admiration as they think of this wonderfully beneficent 
life. 

There is much to recall about Dr. Howe. His sympathies were 
so broad, his activities so great, that his work extended into many 
fields; and ineach field he proved himself such a leader, such a 
power, that what he did in any one field alone was enough to set 
his name high in our heroic annals. 

He was an apostle of freedom: freedom for the struggling 
Greek nation, in whose war for independence he was a volunteer 
and served bravely; freedom for the poverty-bound or sin-bound 
people for whom he labored so assiduously and wisely in the 
Massachusetts State Board of Charities; freedom for the blind 
from the ignorance and pauperism, which most people thought to 
be the inevitable bondage resulting from blindness; freedom for 
the feeble-minded in whatever measure possible; fréedom, in fact, 
for the human soul from all removable chains. 

The unique, the paramount deliverance with which Dr. Howe’s 
name will always be associated, however, is that of the blind deaf- 
mutes, Laura D. Bridgman being the chief example. Her educa- 
tion was all pioneer work, — a work conceived by Dr. Howe and 
executed principally by him. When we rejoice in the happy, 
active lives of the educated blind-deaf-mutes of today, we should 
remember Dr. Howe’s ‘‘ patient study and costly toil” in the dis- 
covery that even if shut in by a triple barrier, the mind could be 
reached and freed. 

More valuable educational reading is scarcely to be found than 
is contained in Dr. Howe’s published reports of the Perkins Insti- 
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tution, South Boston, Mass. Perusing them, the reader is often 
led to marvel at the penetrative wisdom of their author; for he 
set forth many of the ‘* newest” pedagogical truths, and put many 
of them in practice in his school. 

The fact that the memorial meeting (Tremont Temple, Monday, 
Nov. 11, 3 p.m.) was originated and planned by blind people is 
in itself a beautiful testimony to the efficacy of his work for their 
uplifting. 


Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT, NOVEMBER 2, 1901. 


WHOLLY THE WORK OF THE BLIND. 
To the Editor of the Transcript : 

In relation to the exercises commemorative of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe to be held at 
Tremont Temple on the afternoon of November 11, I should like 
to call the attention of your readers to one fact of which otherwise 
they may remain in ignorance. It is that the idea, the contribu- 
tion of the necessary funds and the general plan of arrangements 
have all originated and been carried to completion almost entirely 
by the blind themselves. These anniversary exercises are the ex- 
pression of their earnest desire to show what Dr. Howe did for 
them as individuals and as a class; how he made it possible for 
their minds to be trained to clear thinking and their hands to do 
honest labor, so that now indeed they are able to stand forth in 
their independence and say to the world: He it was who gave us 
our freedom, and to his memory we this day bring ourselves and 
our contributions and ask you to join with us in loving remem- 
brance of our great benefactor. 

To this end they have worked earnestly, contributed generously, 
asked no one to do what they could do themselves, and they will 
welcome you gladly when the afternoon of November 11 arrives. 
They have placed tickets in distribution in the manner indicated 
by the various newspaper notices. It should be understood also 
that all who do not obtain tickets in advance will be admitted to 
the hall at three o’clock. 

Because they are too modest themselves to make it quite clear 
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that it is they, and not the Perkins Institution, who are responsible 
for these exercises, I would ask of you the space necessary for the 


insertion of this brief statement. 
ALBERT MARSHALL JONES. 


THE SPRINGFIELD DarLy REPUBLICAN, NOVEMBER 2, 1901. 


Dr. Howe’s centenary on the 11th of November attracts much 
notice as the day draws near and the arrangements for its celebra- 
tion are made public. Dr. Hale, Col. Higginson, Mrs. Howe, 
Mr. Anagnos and other well-known persons will take part, and 
the occasion will be taken to point out the distinctive features of 
Chevalier Howe’s comprehensive philanthropy, which did not avoid 
any of the questions that advancing civilization brings forward. 
The error of a recent correspondent in speaking of his South 
Boston blind school as a ‘‘deaf and dumb asylum” was natural, 
in view of the fact that he did solve there some of the hardest 
problems which deafness imposes on the benevolent. Not so 
excusable was that remark of a legislative committeeman many 
years ago, after going through the school and witnessing the exer- 
cises, ‘‘ well, Dr. Howe, I don’t see how you can teach them 
poor dumb creatures so much.”’ Surprise at the later successes of 
Mr. Anagnos is more natural; but the chief credit must go to the 
inventor and pioneer in a work so novel. Howe’s methods in 
education and public charity may be improved, but hardly his 
principles of action; and it will be many years yet before those 
are fully developed into general practices. 


Boston Darity ADVERTISER, NOVEMBER 5, 1901. 


A Memory oF Dr. HOWE. 

Dr. S. G. Howe (to whose memory a tribute of gratitude is to 
be paid on Nov. 11 in Tremont Temple) was a frequent con- 
tributor to The Advertiser. Through its columns he did much to 
interest the public in the causes for which he labored. The fol- 
lowing personal notes about him were written by a lady who was 
a pupil at the Perkins Institution in Dr. Howe’s time, and an 
intimate friend of Laura Bridgman : — 
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When Dr. Howe died in 1876, much was written in regard to his life 
and work, but nothing was more pathetic than the grief of Laura Bridg- 
man, who went about from friend to friend spelling out the words with 
her fingers, ‘‘I have lost my best friend.” 

We had a fancy in our childhood that we were governed by two 
codes of law, and we spent much time and ingenuity in determining 
which of the codes was laid down by the Doctor, for that must not be 
broken with impunity. We might run the risk of the other and escape 
with a lecture. Now and then we came to grief. 

We children had a wholesome awe of Dr. Howe, and it was a great 
relief to shake it off when we came to know him, and the more we knew 
him the better we loved him. There was that about him which to know 
went to the heart of all. 

When he said “good morning,” it made us feel that we had had a 
long talk with him, and the memory of it went down with us all day. 
He was a magnificent reader, and those who heard him read aloud can 
never forget the pleasure. 


Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT, NOVEMBER 7, 1901. 


Dr. SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE. 

Nearly three generations have passed since Dr. John D. Fisher 
met Dr. Howe on one of our Boston streets and asked him if he 
would be willing to take charge of a school for the blind. A full 
generation has lived since he finished his forty-three years of 
service as director of that institution, then under consideration, 
standing today as the visible monument of his earnest labors, 
though not bearing his name. It is very significant of the strength 
and endurance of his work that on this one hundredth anniversary 
of his birth there should be so spontaneous and general an expres- 
sion of devotion on the part of the blind. 

His great contention was not pity or favoritism for the blind, 
but fair play; not to give them money and thereby pauperize 
them, but to train them to do something, and then give them work 
to do. In short, treat them as ‘‘men among men.” He had seen 
the weaknesses of the continental-asylum idea, wherein there is 
direct encouragement to inactivity and charity dependence, and he 
insisted that we should not incorporate such mistakes into our 
work. He established a school, not an asylum; when will that 
fact be generally recognized? All his life he fought fearlessly for 
recognition of the blind as piano-tuners, music-teachers, artisans, 
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professional men;. wherever in fact their ability gave them the 
right to go. In twelve different States he appeared before assem- 
blies and legislatures and urged the establishment of institutions 
for their education. 

His so-called Boston line-letter was the first practical system of 
embossed letters that could be printed within reasonable compass, 
known to either continent. It is the system in use at the Perkins 
Institution today. Everyone has heard of his work with Laura 
Bridgman, an achievement which made him known the world over; 
perhaps the most difficult concrete educational problem ever solved 
by one man; solved, too, so definitely that his methods have been 
followed ever since in reaching and developing imprisoned intel- 
lects of similarly afflicted people. 

Dr. Howe was a man of broad catholicity of feeling, of abound- 
ing enthusiasm and of exceptional intelligence. A clear and 
ready writer, he contributed invaluable reports on a variety of 
important subjects; reports to this day pregnant with suggestions 
and pedagogical principles of the utmost importance to all who 
have at heart the interest of those who walk in the darkness of 
sorrow, sin, or physical defect. He stands, par excellence, the 
great educator of the blind in this ceuntry. Many devoted men 
have done and still are doing noble work in this direction and to 
them all honor is due, but for keen analysis of conditions, quick 
inventive power and inflexible determination of purpose in philan- 
thropic work of the truest sort, Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe de- 
serves and has a position of unrivalled eminence as the apostle of 
freedom of the hitherto neglected blind of America. 


WORCESTER EVENING GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 7, 1901. 


The centennial of the birth of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe will be 
observed in Tremont Temple on Monday next, Nov. 11, at 3 
o'clock. The graduates and pupils of the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind rejoice at this opportunity 
of rendering a fitting tribute to the memory of their honored 
benefactor. There is not an educated blind person in the country 
who does not owe something to the work of Dr. Howe. 

The following extract will serve to show the way in which he 
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met the difficulties of a pioneer in the work of educating the blind: 
‘s When we first became acquainted with Mr. Mann he took Mary 
(afterward Mrs. Mann) and me to a small brick house in Pleasant 
street, where in the simplest surroundings we found Dr. Howe with 
the half-dozen first pupils he had picked up in the highways and 
byways. He had then been about six months at work and had 
invented and laboriously executed some books with raised letters 
to teach them to read. Also some maps and diagrams necessary 
for instruction in geography and mathematics. He had gummed 
twine, I think, upon cardboard, an enormous labor, to form the 
letters of the alphabet. I shall not, in all time, forget the impres- 
sion made upon me by seeing the hero of the Greek revolution 
wholly absorbed and applying all the energies of his genius to this 
apparently humble work, and doing it as Christ did, ‘ without 
money and without price.’ ” 

The work of Dr. Howe was as varied as it was forceful, and: 
perhaps this’ would be a fitting time to call attention to the beauti- 
ful lines written by Dr. Holmes shortly after his death : — 


No trustier service claimed the wreath 
For Sparta’s bravest son; 

No truer soldier sleeps beneath 
The mound of Marathon; 


Yet not for him the warrior’s grave 
In front of angry foes; 

To lift, to shield, to help, to save, 
The holier task he chose. 


He touched the eyelids of the blind, 
And lo! the veil withdrawn, 

As o’er the midnight of the mind 
He led the light of dawn. 


What prayers have reached the sapphire throne, 
By silent fingers spelt, 

For him who first through depths unknown 
His doubtful pathway felt. 


No labored line, no sculptor’s art 
Such hallowed memory needs; 

His tablet is the human heart, 
His record, loving deeds. 
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THE SPRINGFIELD Darity REPUBLICAN, NOVEMBER 9, 1901. 


Hamlet’s bitter exclamation, ‘*O heavens! die two months ago, 
and not forgotten yet? Then there’s hope a great man’s memory 
may outlive his life half a year,” does not hold good in Dr. Howe’s 
case; for here is Boston getting ready to commemorate his hun- 
dredth birthday next Monday at Tremont ‘temple, and Brown uni- 
versity, where he graduated in 1821 (the same year that Emerson 
graduated at Harvard), will hold a service the next day in his 
honor. No Bostonian ever deserved it more, or valued less the 
praise of men. 

An account of the exercises which were held soon after Howe’s 
death in 1876 was printed immediately in book form, and after- 
ward reproduced in raised letters for the blind. Perhaps the ser- 
vices of next week may be placed on record in the same way. 

Mrs. Howe, who has returned to Boston from Rhode Island, will 
be at the temple, with her family, and doubtless will be called on 
for some words, in prose or verse. 


Boston Courier, NOvEMBER 9, 1901. 


-HOWE MEMORIAL EXERCISES. 

During the many years that Dr. Howe was the revered director. 
of the institution, he always conducted morning devotions, unless 
prevented by some extraordinary circumstances. His impressive 
voice and manner as he read the Scriptures, gave out the morning 
hymn and led in the Lord’s Prayer, are often spoken of by those 
who knew him. Doubtless this impressiveness did much toward 
securing the reputation given him in the following incident. 

Dr. Howe was in religious, as in other matters, an independent 
thinker, and was considered by his more sectarian brethren an 
‘Catheist.” One morning, a Baptist minister, who was associated 
with him in some city business, called and asked if the doctor 
were in. ‘+ Yes,” said the steward who opened the door, ‘‘he is 
in, but he is busy.” The minister explained that his errand was 
urgent and his time limited and said that if the doctor were in, 
he wished to see him at once. The shrewd steward, who knew 
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how the doctor’s liberal views were looked upon, said, ‘‘he is in, 
but he is busy at prayers.” ‘‘ Prayers!” exclaimed the minister. 
‘¢ Yes, yes,” said the steward, ‘‘right up there, you can go up,” 
and pointed to the stairs which led to the assembly room. The 
astounded divine went mechanically up the stairs and into the 
room, where, with his own eyes and ears he saw and heard Dr. 
Howe read and conduct morning devotions with his household. 
After the service, the minister went away, and the report went 
forth that ‘*‘ Howe was a pious and a praying man.” 


THe Woman’s JOURNAL, NOVEMBER 9, 1901. 
Dr. S. G. Howe. 

Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, the 100th anniversary of 
whose birth will be celebrated in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
on November 11, has never been more charmingly described 
than by his daughter, Mrs. Laura E. Richards, in the book 
that she wrote for her own children, entitled When JI was 
Your Age. The five gifted children born to Dr. Samuel 
G. Howe and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe hada rarely happy 
childhood, which is graphically painted by Mrs. Richards. 
In the chapter entitled Our Father, she says in part: 


He was tall and very erect, with the carriage and walk of a 
soldier. His hair was black, with silver threads in it; his eyes 
were of the deepest and brightest blue I ever saw. They were 
eyes full of light; to us it was the soft, beaming light of love and 
tenderness, but sometimes to others it was the flash of a sword. 
He was very handsome; in his youth he had been thought one of 
the handsomest men of his day. It was a gallant time, this youth 
of our father. When hardly more than a lad, he went out to help 
the brave Greeks, who were fighting to free their country from the 
cruel yoke of the Turks. At an age when most young men were 
thinking how they could make money, and how they could best 
advance themselves in the world, our father thought only how he 
could do most good, be of most help to others. So he went out 
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to Greece, and fought in many a battle beside the brave mountain- 
eers. Dressed like them in the ‘‘ snowy chemise and the shaggy 
capote,”’ he shared their toils and their hardships; slept, rolled in 
his cloak, under the open stars, or sat over the camp-fire, roast- 
ing wasps strung on a stick like dried cherries. The old Greek 
chieftains called him ‘‘ the beautiful youth” and loved him. Once 
he saved the life of a wounded Greek at the risk of his own, as 
you will read in Whittier’s beautiful poem, The Hero; and the 
rescued man followed him afterwards like a dog, not wishing to 
lose sight of him for an hour, and would even sleep at his feet at 
night. 

His letters and journals give vivid pictures of the wild life 
among the rugged Greek mountains. . . . He gives a pleasant 
account of his visit to a good old Greek priest, who lived with his 
family in a tiny cottage, the best house in the village. He found 
the good old man just sitting down to supper with his wife and 
children, and was invited most cordially to join them. The sup- 
per consisted of a huge beet, boiled, and served with butter and 
black bread. This was enough for the whole family, and the 
guest, too; and after describing the perfect contentment and 
cheerfulness which reigned in the humble dwelling, our father 
makes some reflections on the different things which go to make 
up a pleasant meal, and decided that the old ‘‘ Papa” (as a Greek 
priest is called) had a much better supper than many rich people 
he remembered at home, who feasted three times a day on all that 
money could furnish in the way of good cheer, and found neither 
joy nor comfort in their victuals. 

Once our fatber and his comrades lay hidden for hours in the . 
hollow of an ancient wall (built thousands of years ago, perhaps 
in Homer’s day) while the Turks, scimitar ‘in hand, scoured the 
fields in search of them. Many years after, he showed this hol- 
low to his daughters, Julia and Laura, who accompanied him on 
his fourth journey to Greece, and told them the story. 

When our father saw the terrible sufferings of the Greek women 
and children, who were starving while their husbands and fathers 
were fighting for life and freedom, he thought that he could help 
best by helping them. So he came back to this country and told 
all that he had seen, and asked for money and clothes and food 
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for the perishing wives and mothers and children. He told the 
story well, and put his whole heart into it; and people listen to a 
story so told. Many hearts beat in answer to his, and in a short 
time he sailed for Greece again, with a good ship full of rice and 
flour, and cloth to make into garments, and money to buy what- 
ever else might be needed. When he landed in Greece, the women 
came flocking about him by thousands, crying for bread, and 
praying God to bless him. He felt blessed enough when he saw 
the children eating bread, and saw the naked backs covered, and 
the sad, hungry faces smiling again. So he went about doing 
good, and helping wherever he saw need. Perhaps many a poor 
woman may have thought that the beautiful youth was almost like 
an angel sent by God to relieve her, and she may not have been 
far wrong. 

When the war was over and Greece was a free country, our 
father came home, and looked about him again to see what he 
could do to help others. He talked with a friend of his, Dr. 
Fisher, and they decided that they would give their time to help- 
ing the blind, who needed help greatly. There were no schools 
for them in those days; and if a child was blind, it must sit with 
folded hands and learn nothing. 

Our father found several blind children, and took them to 
his home and taught them. By-and-by some kind friends gave 
money, and one—Colonel Perkins—gave a fine house to be a 
school for these children and others; and that was the beginning 
of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, now a great school where 
many blind boys and girls learn to read and study, and to play on 
various instruments, and to help themselves and others in the 
world. 

Our father always said, ‘‘help people to help themselves; don’t 
accustom them to being helped by others.”” Another saying of 
his, perhaps his favorite one, next to the familiar ‘‘ let justice be 
done though the heavens fall!” was this: ‘* Obstacles are things 
to be overcome.” Indeed, this was one of the governing prin- 
ciples of his life; and there were few obstacles that did not go 
down before that keen lance of his, always in rest and ready for a 
charge. 

When our father first began his work in philanthropy, some 
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of his friends used to laugh at him, and call him Don Quixote. 
Especially was this the case when he took up the cause of the 
idiotic and weak-minded, and vowed that, instead of being con- 
demned to live like animals, and be treated as such, they should 
have their rights as human beings, and should be taught all the 
more carefully and tenderly because their minds were weak and 
helpless. 

‘sWhat do you think Howe is going to do now?” cried one 
gentleman to another, merrily. ‘‘ He is going to teach the idiots, 
ha, ha, ha!” and they both laughed heartily, and thought it a very 
good joke. But people soon ceased to laugh when they saw the 
helpless creatures beginning to help themselves; saw the girls 
learning to sew and the boys to work; saw light gradually come 
into the vacant eyes (dim and uncertain light it might be, but 
how much better than blank darkness!), and strength and purpose 
to the nerveless fingers. 

So the School for Feeble-Minded Children was founded, and 
has been ever since a pleasant place, full of hope and cheer; and 
when people found that this Don Quixote knew very well the 
difference between a giant and a windmill, and that he always 
brought down his giants, they soon ceased to laugh, and began to 
wonder and admire. 

All my readers have probably heard about Laura Bridgman, 
whom he found a little child, deaf, dumb and blind, knowing no 
more than an animal, and how he taught her to read and write, to 
talk with her fingers, and to become an earnest, thoughtful, indus- 
trious woman. It is a wonderful story, but it has already been 
told. I hope you will all read, some day, a Life of our father, 
and learn about all the things he did, for it needs a whole volume 
to tell them. 

But it is especially as our father that I want to describe this 
great and good man. I suppose there never was a tenderer or 
kinder father. He liked to make companions of his children, and 
was never weary of having us ‘‘ tagging” at his heels. We fol- 
lowed him about the garden like so many little dogs, watching the 
pruning or grafting which were his special tasks. We followed 
him up into the wonderful pear-room, where were many chests of 
drawers, every drawer full of pears lying on cotton wool. Our 
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father watched their ripening with careful heed, and told us many 
things about their growth and habits. Then there was his own 
room, where we could examine the wonderful drawers of his great 
bureau, and play with the ‘‘ picknickles” and ‘* bucknickles.” I 
believe our father invented these words. They were — well, all 
kinds of pleasant little things, — amber mouthpieces and buckles 
and bits of enamel, and a wonderful Turkish pipe, and seals and 
wax, and some large pins two inches long, which were great 
treasures. 

I cannot remember that our father was ever out of patience 
when we pulled his things about. He had many delightful stories, 
— one of ‘‘ Jacky Nory,” which had no end, and went on and on, 
through many a walk and garden prowl. Often, too, he would 
tell us of his own pranks when he was a little boy, — how they 
used to tease an old Portuguese sailor with a wooden leg, and — 
how the old man would get very angry and cry out, ‘‘ Calabash 
me rompe you!” meaning ‘I'll break your head!” How when 
he was a student in college, and ought to have known better, he 
led the president’s old horse upstairs and left him in an upper 
room of one of the college buildings, where the poor beast aston- 
ished the passers-by by putting his head out of the windows and 
neighing. And then our father would shake his head and say he 
was a very naughty boy; and Harry must never do such things. 
(But Harry did !) 

He loved to play and romp with us. Sometimes he would put 
on his great fur-coat and come into the dining-room at dancing- 
time on all-fours, growling horribly, and pursue us into corners, 
we shrieking with delighted terror. Or he would sing for us, 
sending us into fits of laughter, for he had absolutely no ear for 
music. ‘Hail to the Chief!” was his favorite song, and he sang 
it with great spirit and fervor, though the air was strictly original 
and very peculiar. When he was tired of romping or carrying us 
on his shoulders, he would say, ‘‘No! no more! I have a bone 
in my leg!” which excuse was accepted by us little ones in perfect 
good faith, as we thought it some mysterious but painful malady. 

If our father had no ear for music, he had a fine one for metre 
and read poetry aloud very beautifully. His voice was melodious 
and ringing, and we were thrilled with his own enthusiasm as he 
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read to us from Scott or Byron, his favorite poets. I can never 
read ‘‘The Assyrian came down,” without hearing the ring of 
his voice and seeing the flash of his blue eyes as he recited the 
splendid lines. He had a great liking for Pope, too, and for 
Butler’s Hudibras, which he was constantly quoting. He com- 
monly, when riding, wore but one spur, giving Hudibras’ reason, 
that if one side of the horse went, the other must perforce go with 
it; and how often on some early morning walk or ride have I heard 
him say: . 

And, like a lobster boiled, the morn 

From black to red began to turn. 


Or if war or fighting were mentioned, he would often cry: 


Ab me! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron! 


His reading of the Bible was most impressive. No one who 
heard him read morning prayers at the institution (which he al- 
ways did until his health failed in later years) can have forgotten 
the grave, melodious voice, the reverent tone, the majestic head 
bent above the sacred book. Nor was it less impressive when on 
Sunday afternoons he read to us, his children. He would have 
us read, too, allowing us to choose our favorite psalms or other 
passages. . 

He was an early riser and often shared our morning walks. 
Each child, as soon as it was old enough, was taught to ride; and 
the rides before breakfast with him are things never to be for- 
gotten. He took one child at a time, so that all in turn might 
have the pleasure. It seems hardly longer ago than yesterday, — 
the coming downstairs in the cool, dewy morning, nibbling a 
cracker for fear of hunger, springing into the saddle, the little 
black mare shaking her head, impatient to be off; the canter 
through the quiet streets, where only an early milkman or baker 
was to be seen, though on our return we should find them full of 
boys, who pointed the finger and shouted : 


Lady on a hossback, 
Row, row, row! 


then out into the pleasant country, galloping over the smooth road, 
or pacing quietly under shady trees. Our father was a superb 
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rider; indeed, he never seemed so absolutely at home as in the 
saddle. He was very particular about our. holding.whip and reins 
in the right way. 

Speaking of his riding reminds me of a story our mother used 
to tell us. When Julia was a baby, they were travelling in Italy, 
driving in an old-fashioned travelling carriage. One day they 
‘stopped at the door of an inn, and our father went in to make 
some inquiries. While he was gone, the rascally driver thought 
it a good opportunity for him to slip in at a side door to get a 
‘draught of wine; and, the driver gone, the horses saw that here 
was their opportunity; so they took it, and ran away with our 
mother, the baby and nurse in the carriage. 

Our father, hearing the sound of wheels, came out, caught sight 
of the driver’s guilty face peering around the corner in affright, 
and at once saw what had happened. He ran at full speed 
-along the road in the direction in which the horses were headed. 
Rounding a corner of the mountain which the road skirted, he saw 
at a little distance a country wagon coming slowly toward him, 
‘drawn by a stout horse, the wagoner half asleep on the seat. 
Instantly our father’s resolve was taken. He ran up, stopped the 
horse, unhitched him in the twinkling of an eye, leaped upon his 
back, and was off like a flash, before the astonished driver, who 
was not used to two-legged whirlwinds, could utter a word. 

Probably the horse was equally astonished, but he felt a master 
-on his back, and, urged by hand and voice, he sprang to his top- 
most speed, galloped bravely on, and soon overtook the lumbering 
-carriage-horses, which were easily stopped. No one was hurt, 
‘though our mother-and the nurse had of course been sadly fright- 
ened. ‘The horses were turned, and soon they came in sight of 
‘the unhappy countryman, still sitting on his wagon, petrified with 
astonishment. He received a liberal reward and probably re- 
gretted that there were no more ‘‘ mad Americans”’ to steal a ride 
-and pay for it. 

This presence of mind, this power of acting on the instant, was 
-one of our father’s great qualities. It was this that made him, 
when the wounded Greek sank down before him, 


. - » filling him from the saddle 
And place the stranger there. 
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It was this, when arrested and imprisoned by the Prussian gov- 
ernment on suspicion of befriending unhappy Poland, that taught 
him what to do with the important papers he carried. In the 
minute during which he was left alone, before the official came to 
search him, he thrust the documents up into the hollow head of 
a bust of the king of Prussia which stood on a shelf; then tore 
some unimportant papers into the smallest possible fragments, and 
threw them into a basin of water which stood close at hand. 

Next day, the fragments carefully pasted together were shown 
to him, hours having been spent in the painful and laborious task ; 
but nobody thought of looking for more papers in the head of King 
Friedrich Wilhelm. 

Our father, thoagh nothing could be proved against him, might 
have languished long in that Prussian prison had it not been for the 
exertions of a fellow-countryman. This gentleman had met him 
in the street the day before, had asked his address, and promised 
to callon him. Inquiring for him next day at the hotel, he was 
told that no such person was or had been there. Instantly sus- 
pecting foul play, this good friend wrote to the American minister 
in Paris, and told his story. The minister took up the matter 
warmly, and demanded of the Prussian officials to give up his 
countryman. This, after repeated denials of any knowledge of 
the affair, they at length reluctantly consented to do. Our father 
was taken out of prison at night, placed in a carriage, and driven 
across the border into France, where he was dismissed with a 
warning never to set foot in Prussia again. 

One day, I remember, we were sitting at the dinner-table, when 
a messenger came flying, ‘‘all wild with haste and fear,” to say 
that a fire had broken out at the institution. 

Now in those days there lay between Green Peace and the 
institution a remnant of the famous Washington Heights, where 
Washington and his staff had once made their camp. 

Much of the higher ground had already been dug away, but there 
still remained a great hill sloping back and up from the garden 
wall, and terminating, on the side toward the institution, in an 
abrupt precipice, some forty feet high. The bearer of the bad 
news had been forced to come round by way of several streets, thus 
losing precious minutes; but the Doctor did not know what it was 
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to lose a minute. Before any one could speak or ask what he 
would do he was out of the house, ran through the garden, climbed 
the slope at the back, rushed like a flame across the hill-top, and 
slid down the almost perpendicular face of the precipice! Bruised 
and panting, he reached the institution and saw at a glance that 
the fire was in the upper story. Take time to go round to the door 
and up the stairs? Not he! He ‘‘ swarmed” up the gutter-spout, 
and in less time than it takes to tell it was on the roof, and cutting 
away at the burning timbers with an axe, which he had got hold 
of no one knows how. That fire was put out, as were several 
others at which our father assisted. 

Fire is swift, but it could not get ahead of the Doctor. 

These are a few of the stories; but, as I said, it needs a volume 
to tell all about our father’s life. I cannot tell in this short space 
how he worked with the friends of liberty to free the slaves; how 
he raised the poor and needy, and ‘‘ helped them to help them- 
selves ; ”’ how he was a Kght to the blind, and to all who walked in 
darkness, whether of sorrow, sin or suffering. Most men, ab- 
sorbed in such high works as these, would have found scant 
leisure for family life and communion, but no finger-ache of our 
father’s smallest child ever escaped his loving care, no childish 
thought or wish ever failed to win his sympathy. We who had 
this high privilege of being his children love to think of him as the 
brave soldier, the wise physician, the great philanthropist; but 
dearest of all is the thought of him as our loving and tender 
father. 


Dr. Howe 1n San DomInco. 


In next Monday’s celebration of the memory of the great phil- 
anthropist and champion of liberty, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, a per- 
sonal reminiscence of his course on the proposed annexation of 
San Domingo, thirty years ago, may be of interest. 

While walking along Mount Vernon street one marning in 1871, 
I witnessed a meeting between Dr. Howe and Governor William 
Claflin. ‘* Doctor,” said the governor, ‘‘is it true that you have 
accepted an appointment by President Grant as member of a 
commission of three deputed by congress to visit the Dominican 
republic and report upon the treaty for its annexation?” 
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‘¢It is true,” replied Dr. Howe, ‘‘I have accepted the appoint- 
ment.” 

‘¢In that case,” said the governor, ‘‘ we shall learn the truth in 
regard to the affair, for we can rely on your giving us the facts.” 

A few days later, accepting Dr. Howe’s cordial invitation to join 
the commission on its arrival in San Domingo, I took passage on 
the steamer Tybee, was kindly welcomed by the commissioners 
in Santo Domingo City, and was quartered with other newspaper 
correspondents in the ‘‘ palace,” a large government building with 
a wide piazza looking east and south, over the broad expanse of 
the Caribbean Sea. Soon afterwards the three commissioners 
made a series of individual excursions into the interior of the 
island. Dr. Howe invited me to accompany him in an expedi- 
tion to the ‘‘Llanos,” or prairies, which extend eastward from 
the Ozama River. Our journey was on horseback, of course, the 
Camino Real, or high road, being impassable for wheeled vehicles, 
had there been any. 

At the close of a two days’ journey through a lovely wilder- 
ness, almost without inhabitants, riding through natural pastures, 
with the grass in some cases as high as our horses’ backs, we 
reached a small village with a church built of native mahogany, 
carefully whitewashed. We were hospitably entertained by the 
village ‘‘padre” at his home. The house was of one story, very 
plainly furnished, with earthen floors. In each corner of the room 
was a fighting-cock, attached to the wall by a string, and our host 
expatiated with gusto upon their belligerent qualities, inviting us 
to remain and be present at a trial of their prowess, which would 
take place next Sunday afternoon. The padre was an intelligent 
man of middle age. He had been educated in Europe, and although 
he could not speak English, nor Dr. Howe Spanish, they were able 
to converse in Latin. 

While reposing in hammocks near the house, we were startled 
by shouts and a discharge of firearms. Dr. Howe sprang to his 
feet with the agility of a boy, prepared to meet an attack. But it 
proved to be only a salute in honor of ‘‘ los Americanos.” 

On our return to Boston we held a public meeting together in 
Tremont Temple, at which Dr. Howe presided and spoke. I 
gave a description of the island, illustrated by a large map made 
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for the occasion. But it was of no avail. Mr. Sumner’s resolute 
and impassioned opposition had defeated the measure in advance 
of our return, and the commissioners’ favorable report could not 
change the result. 

About two years later I again accompanied Dr. Howe, when, 
with Mrs. Howe and his daughter Maud and another young 
Boston lady, he went as governor to Samana Bay, during its brief 
possession by the ill-fated Samana Bay Company. I shall never 
forget the beautiful promontory near Santa Barbara, clothed with 
tropical foliage and commanding a magnificent view of bay and 
islands and a gorgeous tropical landscape, which was the site of 
the cottage occupied by Governor and Mrs. Howe during their 
stay there. It was like a dream of fairyland! Nor shall I forget 
the sensation created in the sleepy old medieval city of Santo 
Domingo by the arrival of Mrs. Howe and the young and beau- 
tiful American ladies, with their charming vivacity and frank 
American manners, which captivated the young people of the 
city. , | 

During these two expeditions I became well acquainted with 


Dr. Howe, and had reason to admire his shrewd diplomacy and | 
admirable common sense. His independence was shown in his’ 


advocacy of the annexation of San Domingo subsequent to his 
first visit, in opposition to his life-long friend, Charles Sumner, 
and many of his most intimate associates. 
It is pleasant to add that in his later years Dr. Howe expressed 
himself as heartily in favor of equal suffrage for women. 
H. B. B. 
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The World Beautiful. 





By LILIAN WHITING, 





‘* Oh, for a knight like Bayard, 
Without reproach or fear! 
My light glove on his casque of steel, 
My love knot on his spear!” 


~~ 


| 
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Then I said, my own heart throbbing 
To the time her proud pulse beat, 
‘‘ Life hath its regal natures yet,— 
True, tender, brave and sweet! 


‘s Smile not, fair unbeliever! 
One man at least, I know, 
Who might wear the crest of Bayard 
Or Sidney’s plume of snow.” 
— WHITTIER. 


Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe is the modern Bayard to whom 
Mr. Whittier referred in the stanzas quoted above taken from his 
poem entitled The Hero. It is wonderful to discover the degree 
to which the biographies of the great men of New England are 
written in the hearts of the poets. In all the literature of the world 
there is nothing to compare, in extent, to the way in which this 
group of American poets — Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier and Dr. 
Holmes — have celebrated each other, and also such of their 
friends and neighbors as inspired such tribute in their poems. This 
poem of Whittier to Doctor Howe is one of peculiar interest today, 
as we stand on the eve of the celebration of the centenary of this 
remarkable man, who united in himself the power to bring great 
qualities to bear on the most diverse human events and human 
needs. The gallant daring defender of the Greeks in their conflict 
for liberty against the Turks became the teacher and consoler of 
the blind, — the wise leader who was to inaugurate for them a new 
place in life, and again it was he who enlisted the psychological 
and scientific interest of the world in his successful methods of 
unlocking the prison house of Laura Bridgman, who was blind, 
deaf and dumb and yet who became able through Doctor Howe’s 
methods to come into communication with the world in which she 
lived. Well does Mr. Whittier say : — 


Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew. 


The celebration tomorrow will be a beautiful tribute to one of hu- 
manity’s great benefactors, but it may well be an event to inspire 
anew all noble and earnest effort toward that only true ideal of 
life, — that which comes not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 
Dr. Howe was one of the wisest and most beneficent of philan- 
thropists, whose judgment kept the fine balance between true 
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sympathy and unavailing sacrifice. He inaugurated a new method 
of humane care for the blind. He saw the innate weakness 
of demanding for them the sacrifice of other lives in attempts to 
care for them as subjects only for aid, and he constructed and 
applied that system of wise philanthropy which makes opportunity 
for the afflicted, and helps them to help themselves. 

The development of faculties and the training that gives to each 
a special occupation confer a happiness which no external aid or 
care can inspire, and it is this wise purpose that Dr. Howe con- 
ceived and embodied in his work that Boston will celebrate in 
Tremont Temple tomorrow. It is they who, like Dr. Howe, work 
with constructive methods, — with heart and hope and belief, — 
who are contributing to the general well being, and not those who 
conceive of life as sacrifice, and of sacrifice as some negation of 
denial. Instead of denial we want affirmation and enthusiasm and 
vitality. It is he who goes forward into achievement who con- 
tributes to the wealth of life, rather than he who in a mistaken 
reading of sacrifice throws his life away. 

There is something to be said for taking life naturally, within 
the relations that develop for us by virtue of the natural selection 
and elective affinities of temperament, rather than to stake out all 
one’s territory in right angles, and to hold the conviction that be- 
cause a given thing is difficult and disagreeable it must, therefore, 
be desirable. Sacrifice is a word involving such profound and 
‘mystic meaning that it is not unfrequently dislocated from its true 
significance, and made to do duty in ways wholly foreign to its 
meaning. As a matter of fact, the good befalls, and circum- 
stances are more largely beneficent than we always give them the 
credit of being. A very great part of one’s individual life is the 
life that he does not himself personally live, but in which he 
Shares. The great events of the world are a part of the personal 
interest of each and every one. The entire texture of American 
life is exalted and ennobled as well as enlarged by the splendid 
moral victory in New York last week, and the defeat and down- 
fall of that phase of corruption under the general name of Tam- 
many. It is a great victory for the cause of good government 
and good citizenship, and it radiates its tide of new energy over 
the country. 

Another great event that has its relation of significance to the 
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civilized world is the completion of the Trans-Siberian railway, 
opening vast plains to colonization and civilization, and at once — 
making itself a new factor to affect the markets and immigration. 
Constantly are great events, of which these two are typical, oc- 
curring, which enlarge and exalt the general life, and in which 
each individual life has its share. There is an enormous waste of 
energy and misdirected endeavor in charities and sacrifices which 
benefit no one. Maurice Maeterlinck has well said : 


In this world there are thousands of weak, noble creatures who fancy 
that sacrifice always must be the last word of duty ; thousands of beauti- 
ful souls that know not what should be done, and seek only to yield up 
their life, holding that to be virtue supreme. They are wrong; supreme 
virtue consists in the knowledge of what should be done, in the power 
to decide for ourselves whereto we should offer our life. The duty each 
holds to be his is by no means his permanent duty. The paramount 
duty of all is to throw our conception of duty into clearest possible light. 
The word duty itself will often contain far more error and moral indiffer- 
ence than virtue. And meanwhile there are certain ideas that prevail 
on renouncement, resignation and sacrifice, that are far more destructive 
to the most beautiful moral forces of man than great vices, or even than 
crimes. 


Dr. Howe’s achievements in his generous and humane work 
owed much to his ability to discern these leading currents and 
events in his own time, and to work in harmony with them; as. 
the philanthropist of today may find the events—such as the 
defeat of Tammany or the completion of an intercontinental rail- 
road —to be factors in his scheme for the betterment of human- 
ity. This is to say that the progress of life is of a two-fold 
nature, — that which results from individual effort and that from 
the general onward trend of events, and it is he who shall clearly 
see these forces and be able to write them, who will be the most 
potent aid in advancement. Mr. Whittier calls Dr. Howe ‘the 
Cadmus of the blind,’’ and the serene exaltation and power of 
Dr. Howe is imaged in this stanza: 


As waves in stillest waters, 
As stars in noonday skies, 
All that wakes to noble action, 

In his noon of calmness lies. 
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What Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe meant to his age and his coun- 
try some of his illustrious contemporaries and coadjutors will tell 
tomorrow, but none of them will utter a finer eulogy than did the 
blind, deaf mute, Laura Bridgman, his most famous pupil, when, 
after the doctor’s death, in 1876, she went about among her friends 
and teachers in the institution at South Boston spelling into their 
hands: ‘‘I have lost my best friend.” 

It was Mrs. Julia Ward Howe herself who characterized the 
peninsular district as a ‘‘ distinctly unfashionable suburb.” Prob- 
ably she did not stop to think that her famous husband had done 
more than any one else to make it so. South Boston became the 
refuge for the commonwealth’s defective citizens. There were 
the prisoners, the insane, the ‘‘ feeble-minded” and the blind, and 
for the two latter the doctor was responsible. These institutions 
brought South Boston a distinct measure of fame and a decided 
sprinkling of famous visitors, but did not tend to make it a centre 
of fashion, a circumstance which all its true-hearted residents do 
not lament. Dr. Howe’s own residence, even apart from its owner- 
ship, was perhaps the most noteworthy. 

Many an old resident of South Boston can recall the white house 
standing in extensive grounds and facing what is now 6th street. 
The estate extended to 7th street on the south, to what is now 
Storey on the north, and almost to G on the west. ‘*Green 
Peace” Mrs. Howe called it. Many an old pupil of the school 
for the blind can recall delightful days spent there, playing with 
the Howe children and with the ‘‘ doctor” himself, who was always 
an excellent playmate. 

Boston, where his greatest monuments exist, was Dr. Howe’s 
birthplace. His father, a ropemaker, lived on Pleasant street, 
near where the old Providence station now stands, and Samuel 
Gridley Howe was born in this house, Nov. 10, 1801. He was 
sent to the Boston Latin school and later to Brown University, 
where he graduated in 1821. He returned to Boston and took up 
the study of medicine and earned the title of doctor. 

During his long life there was scarcely a revolutionary move- 
ment in which Dr. Howe did not figure. He began his career by 
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throwing up his practice as a physician in 1823 and setting out for 
Greece to aid the Greeks in their struggle against the Turks, and 
this act is an excellent illustration of the restless, active, generous 
and adventurous spirit of the man. After six years of warfare in 
the Greek ranks he returned to America, where he raised $60,000 
‘for the Hellenic cause, and with this money set out once more 
for Greece, where, besides bringing much-needed supplies to the 
struggling Greeks, he established a colony for refugees on the 
isthmus of Corinth. 

The Polish revolution in 1832 next attracted him and he was 
instrumental in smuggling supplies over the Prussian frontier to 
the Poles, for which act he was afterward arrested in Berlin and 
only released after much effort on the part of the American 
minister. | 

When Dr. Howe, who was escorted out of Prussia by gensdarmes 
and emphatically told never to return, came back to Boston, he be- 
came the coadjutor of Dr. John Fisher in the founding of the school 
for the blind, which has made his name so memorable. So often 
and so well has the story been told that one dares not repeat it here. 

No school that ever existed is such a splendid monument to the 
patience and skill of its founders, but Dr. Howe’s part in the 
founding is rather apt to overshadow Dr. Fisher’s. Dr. Howe’s 
use of the Roman type in printing embossed books for the blind 
is perhaps the best beginning of his fame, because it opened up 
to the blind children the literature of the world by making the 
printing of the books a profitable rather than an expensive under- 
taking. ‘The Howe memorial press is one of the finest tributes to 
Dr. Howe’s genius. 

Dr. Howe became an ideal schoolmaster. The old pupils love 
to recall many an incident of the ‘‘ Doctor’s” leniency. Said 
one of them: ‘* We always considered that there were two laws, 
—the doctor’s and another. If we transgressed the doctor’s we 
caught it, but we did not care much about the other one. Only 
sometimes we could not distinguish between them.” 

The doctor never forgot his own youth and had a degree of 
leniency about honest mischief, but could be severe on occasions. 
He once suspended a pupil and told the unlucky youth to go 
home. The latter did not go, however, but having friends in 
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South Boston went and boarded with them for the time. So it 
happened that the doctor met him one day on Broadway. 

‘¢Didn’t I send you home?” he inquired severely, whereupon 
the delinquent informed the doctor that his rule might be absolute 
within, but did not extend beyond the institution. Instead of 
being angry, Dr. Howe was amused, and being himself a well- 
known champion of independence, received the youth into his 
good graces again. | 

But the doctor’s own remembrance of boyhood pranks led him 
to discover mischief with an unerring instinct. Once, during the 
period when the boys and girls all lived in the large building, some 
adventurous spirits among the boys bored a hole through the 
partition separating the two portions of the school, and night after 
night a youth named Graham was accustomed to enact Pyramus 
and Thisbe with a young lady named Dora. One night a long 
conversation was held through the partition, during which the 
young lady was a trifle monosyllabic in her replies, and at the end 
of which the youth named Graham was a little startled by the 
remark: ‘* And now, Graham, as I think we have conversed here 
long enough, let’s finish the talk in my study.” The unfortunate 
Graham had been talking to the doctor all the time! 

Dr. Howe was never a good orator, having a high pitched, 
penetrating voice, but he was an excellent reader and one of the 
chief impressions of him recalled by his old pupils was his impres- 
sive rendition of morning prayers in the school hall. 

To many people he appeared austere at first. It was only on 
acquaintance that his geniality came out. He had a brusque way 
that rather frightened his pupils. 

It goes without saying that Dr. Howe was a strong abolitionist, 
the friend and coadjutor of the antislavery party. A negro came 
once to the doctor with a petition asking for money for the pur- 
chase of his daughter from slavery. Among the names signed to 
the petition were those of Edward Everett Hale, Frank Sanborn 
and other noted men of Boston. Dr. Howe read the appeal and 
calmly handed it back remarking: ‘‘ Not a cent, not a cent.” 

The negro urged the noted men who had seconded the appeal, 
to which the doctor answered, ‘‘I tell you you don’t get a cent of 
my money. If they’re fools, I’m not. But (in a whisper) I tell 
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you what, my friend, if you’ll get six people to go down there and 
capture your daughter I’ll pay all expenses.” There is, unfortu- 
nately, no record of the end of the story, but it is eminently 
typical of the man, who was a great friend of John Brown, and an 
active agent of the underground railway, and who would attack 
slavery in every way, but would not compromise with it. 

Dr. Howe went to Crete in 1867, when that island rebelled 
against Turkey. Of this expedition one hears little today, but it 
is of interest to Bostonians, because Mr. Michael Anagnos, the 
present director of the institution, became the doctor’s secretary 
on that occasion and came with him on his return to America. 

Dr. Howe, who was married in 1843 to the ‘‘ pretty little blue- 
stocking,” Miss Julia Ward of New York, had, as every one 
knows, a most gifted family. Not the least in gifts was the 
eldest child, Julia Romana, so called because she had been born 
in Rome. She seems to have been the household saint, and the 
one of all others who took the greatest interest in her father’s 
noble work for the blind. She became the wife of Mr. Anagnos, 
and it is to her memory that the kindergarten at Jamaica Plain 
stands. 

One act of Dr. Howe’s life, which scarcely gets its due credit, 
was the establishment of the school for the feeble-minded. Among 
the blind children at the institution there sometimes were found 
some whom even Dr. Howe could not teach, but for whom he 
yearned to do something. The story of the founding of the 
school, though it has never been regarded as such, is a much more 
worthy one than the beginning of the blind school, for while the 
latter always had a certain measure of sympathy from the public, 
the former had to struggle against a mighty barrier of ridicule. 

‘¢ They are going to educate the idiots next,” was the popular 
sneer, and after Howe succeeded in getting an inquiry commis- 
sion appointed, their report was characterized as not only about 
idiots but for idiots. 

Nothing daunted, Dr. Howe established an experimental school 
in the Perkins Institution, and when the blind pupils objected to the 
companionship of ‘‘ feeble-minded,” removed the ‘‘ experiment” 
to his own home on 6th street. Later, when the ‘‘ experiment” was 
a success, a building on the corner of M street and Broadway was 
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purchased, and this building was removed in the course of years 
to the site on the corner of 8th and N streets, which the school 
has since vacated. 

Dr. Howe’s last ‘‘ revolutionary” journey was to Santo Do- 
mingo, but this was perhaps the least glorious, and need not be 
dwelt upon. 

To look at the life of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe is like looking 
into a Kaleidoscope of shifting experiences blended into one har- 
monious whole, and one recalls the half-humorous, half-serious 
epitaph composed for him in Latin by Theodore Parker, of which 
the following is a translation: 


Awaiting the resurrection of the just, 
Here lies all that was mortal 
Of that illustrious man, 
Samuel Gridley Howe, M.D. 
As a youth he disported in 
Brown University, 
Looking toward education, 
And much he offended 
Its reverent and famous President Messer. 
Yet he became well versed 
In the difficult dialect of 
Brown University, 
Its Arts, Letters, its Philosophy. 
He studied the medical art; 
As a pupil, with force of arms, 
He disinterred many subjects and cut them in bits ; 
As a master in the art 
He sent to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain ; 
A true Zsculapius among doctors, 
He slew many Turks by medical art 
Or by the sword, 
Than which 
A better never did sustain itself 
Upon a soldier's thigh. 
He fought for Poland, the unconquered, 
Visited those in prison, 
Made the blind see, the dumb speak, 
The foolish understand 
As well as he could. 
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He restored the insane to their right mind, 
He freed the slave. 
He made his garden yield the choicest pears. 
He lived about 77 years. 
Prisoners bewail him, blind men weep for him, 
The dumb lament, idiots mourn, 
And the insane cry out for him ; 
And the slaves sit down in the dust. 


BOsTON Times, NovEemBer 10, 1901. 


That Dr. Howe who founded the Perkins Institution always 
enjoyed a good joke, that he possessed a remarkable faculty for 
coming in when and where he was least expected, and that he was 
quick to appreciate a situation are shown by the following in- 
cident. 

Some years ago there was a boy, whom we will call Jack, at the 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, where 
Dr. Howe was the highly respected and somewhat feared director. 

Jack, be it known, possessed a remarkable gift for imitating the 
human voice. One day on going to the library, Jack found 
several of his schoolmates making more noise than was usually 
allowed. Quick as thought, he spoke to the boys in a voice so 
exactly like Dr. Howe’s that noone detected the deception. After 
reprimanding the boys for being so disorderly, he called each by 
name and told him that he might ‘* go to bed.” 

The boys all filed out past him in solemn procession, without 
a suspicion of the truth. 

When the last one had left the room, Dr. Howe, who had come 
in unobserved, and had apparently witnessed the entire scene, ex- 
claimed: ‘* Very well done, Jack, now you may go to bed.” 


THE Boston HERALD, NOVEMBER 11, 1901. 


In HONOR oF Dr. S. G. Howe. 


Meeting at the Barnard Memorial as a Mark of Respect to the Husband of Julia 
Ward Howe — Account by Mr. McDaniel of his part in the Grecian War. 


Pupils of the Perkins Institution for the Blind joined with an 
audience of children yesterday afternoon at the Barnard Memorial 
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building on Warrenton street to do honor to the memory of Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe, on the 100th anniversary of his birth. The 
boys present from the Perkins Institution were Clarence A. Jack- 
son, W. T. Clenon and C. H. Amadon, who contributed an ex- 
cellent programme of music, vocal and instrumental. 

The chief feature of the proceedings was an address by the Rev. 
B. F. McDaniel. Dr. Howe, said the speaker, was one of the 
most wonderful men ever born in this or in any other community. 
The story goes that the father of Dr. Howe, wishing to send one 
of his three boys to college, called them to him one Sunday, and 
addressing them, said, ‘‘I want each of you to read a passage of 
scripture in my hearing, and the boy who reads the passage best 
goes to college.” The boys did as they were desired, but it was 
Samuel G. Howe who, in the opinion of the father, deserved to go 
to college. He went through his course and became a physician. 

By and by, news came of the efforts being made by the Greeks 
to throw off the yoke of the Turks. This gave Samuel Gridley 
Howe the opportunity he desired. At once he gave himself to the 
cause of Greece. The speaker here repeated the well known story 
of how the self-sacrificing philanthropist took charge of the work 
of organizing important divisions of the struggle, especially under- 
taking the superintendence of surgical aid for Greek soldiers and 
sailors who needed it. Then followed the account of Dr. Howe’s 
splendid services in 1832 in aid of the Polish revolutionists — 
a work which led to his arrest by the Prussian authorities as a 
‘¢dangerous person,” though after five weeks spent by him in 
prison, he was liberated at the instance of the United States 
minister, but told never to show his face again on German soil. 

Mr. McDaniel finally described Dr. Howt’s services for the 
blind, and told of the trouble which he took to acquaint himself 
with everything which could be of help to this class of sufferers. 
Mention was made of his invention of a method of printing in 
raised letters which enabled the blind to read with their fingers, 
and the audience was shown a poem by Whittier, in which the 
poet eulogized Dr. Howe, printed in embossed letters. 
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Richards, Henry Howe Richards, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall and 
her son, John Howe Hall, Harvard, 93; Mr. William Endicott; 
Miss Agnes Irwin, dean of Radcliffe College; President Pritchett 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Hon. Frank Hill, 
secretary of the State Board of Education; Dr. Walter Fernald ; 
Edward E. Allen, principal of the Pennsylvania School for the 
Blind; General Francis H. Appleton, president of the corporation 
of the Perkins Institution; S. Lothrop Thorndike, Edward Jack- 
son, Horatio Stebbins, Mr. George H. Richards, Miss Lydia Hayes 
and Miss Bessie Wood of the Howe memorial committee. 

An excellent picture of Dr. Howe, framed in ivy, fronted the 
chancel, while in the galleries to right and left of the organ sat 
some thirty pupils, boys and girls, from the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind. The band of the Per- 
kins Institution was also present, and helped to provide a musical 
programme, which included a chorus for treble voices with the 
words from Longfellow’s Psalm of Life, a touching reading of 
Whittier’s The Hero, by Miss Mary Eunice French, and an organ 
performance, entitled Marche Religieuse, by Clarence Addison 
Jackson. A souvenir in raised letters, containing a poem by 
Whittier, with an event in the life of Dr. Howe, was given to 
each person attending the meeting. The exercises were under the 
auspices of the graduate associations of the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind. ‘ 

Senator Hoar presided and opened the exercises with an allusion 
to the delight which any man would experience at the thought that 
a hundred years after his birth he would be remembered by a 
gathering of the blind children whose life he had lightened up and 
whose intellectual darkness he had dissipated —that his children 
would rise up and call him blessed, and that the companion of his 
life, still in the honored and vigorous age of intellectual power, 
would be present and know what was being done and said. ‘* To- 
day,” continued the speaker, ‘‘ Dr. Howe is one of the great figures 
in American history. I don’t think of another who so combines as 
he does the character of a great reformer, of a great moral cham- 
pion, of a great administrator of great enterprises requiring busi- 
ness sagacity and wisdom as well as courage. He was always in 
the van. He had the character of the knight errant who crosses 
the sea; he was like the Red Cross knight of old who made him- 
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self the champion of the cause of liberty in a distant nation. I 
can almost think of him as if he were clad in the very armor of 
Spenser’s knight, bearing on his breast « the dear remembrance of 
his dying Lord.’ There was never on the soil of Massachusetts, 
fertile as that soil has been of patriots and heroes, a more patriotic, 
a more heroic, a more loving nature.” 

Senator Hoar concluded by introducing Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., 
who carried the audience back to the time of the great fair held in 
Faneuil Hall for the benefit of the institution for the blind, when 
the power of Dr. Howe’s personality and fame rallied everybody 
—from the simple stevedore on the wharf to John B. Cushing, 
the great merchant — to the support of the new institution. Dr. 
Hale read a letter from Helen Keller. ‘‘ Sitting here in my own 
study,” she wrote, ‘‘ surrounded by my books, enjoying the sweet, 
familiar companionship of the great and the wise, I am trying to 
realize what my life might have been if Dr. Howe had failed in 
the great task which God gave him to perform — if he had not 
taken upon himself the responsibility of Laura Bridgman’s educa- 
tion, and led her out of the pit of Acheron to the possession of 
her human nature.” Miss Keller then expressed her own grati- 
tude and the gratitude of thousands of those who had similarly 
‘Sescaped from the pit of Acheron through the ministry of Dr. 
Howe.” 

Miss Emilie Poulsson, a graduate of the institution, read 
through darkened glasses a paper on some of the methods of 
education for the blind. . Facts, she said, are Dr. Howe’s best 
eulogy. She touched upon Laura Bridgman’s deliverance and 
said that to liberate a soul, to redeem a life, is surely a deed 
beyond praise, however ringing our plaudits might be. Dr. 
Howe’s wise, devoted work in the education of the blind and deaf- 
blind was not enlightenment for his own time merely, but will 
long outlast even the cherished memory of his name, ‘‘as a star’s 
travelling light survives its star.” 

Richard C. Humphreys followed, speaking on the establishment 
of the school for feeble-minded children. He said in part: 


It is a very pleasant task I have this afternoon, that of reminding 
you of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe's connection with the Massachusetts 
School for the Feeble-minded, or what was originally the Massachusetts 
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School for Idiotic and Feeble-minded Youth, incorporated in 1850. 
Think for a moment of what this noble philanthropist did for humanity 
in those twenty-nine yearseof self-sacrificing devotion to this work. 
Working without remuneration, and for the first twenty years paying his 
own travelling and personal expenses. Think what he accomplished 
by his indomitable perseverance and unselfish consecration to the work 
of improving the condition of this unfortunate class of his fellow-beings, 
which he designated as “ broken fragments of humanity, which should 
be carefully gathered up, that nothing be lost.” 

We are gathered here this afternoon to do honor to the memory of 
Dr. Howe. How can we best pay the respect due to one who devoted 
his life to uplifting his unfortunate fellowmen? I answer without 
hesitation, it is by taking up the work which he loved and to which his 
ife was consecrated. This memorial service will not have been held in 
vain if we are moved by the inspiration of his life to follow his example. 
Time does not dim the lustre of his fame as a self-sacrificing philan- 
thropist. His was the spirit of Christ. In the fatherhood of God, the . 
brotherhood of man and the leadership of Jesus he believed, and I trust 
he has realized the truth of these words: “ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


Frank B. Sanborn here described Dr. Howe as ‘‘ chairman of 
the State Board of Charities””— a position subsequently held by 
the speaker — emphasizing the fact that almost every principle 
enunciated by Dr. Howe in his report of the year 1866 had been 
acted upon, not only in New England, but to a considerable 
extent throughout the world. The system of putting out the 
poor children into families instead of crowding them into institu- 
tions was suggested by him; at the present moment there are 
4,000 children thus cared for in this state, 1,500 of them probably 
from Boston. 

Dr. J. Irving Manatt finally told of Dr. Howe’s achievements 
as an alumnus of Brown University, and as a champion of 
Greek independence. Dr. Howe, said he, was born in a heroic 
age, and he measured up to its full height. He was an apostle 
of humanity. In the darkest hour of Hellenic history, like a 
young knight errant, he threw himself into the cause of Greece. 
In that struggle he became the foremost of the Philhellenes. He 
possessed qualities which Byron lacked. His genius was con- 
structive. He gave to the Greeks object lessons which the Turks 
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had never taught them. He formed colonies, organized public 
works, opened hospitals; working sometimes as a simple soldier, 
he shared all the hardships and perils of the war, and was abso- 
lutely devoted to the cause. 

Senator Hoar then led forward Mrs. Julia Ward Howe by the 
hand, the audience rising and greeting her with cheers and waving 
handkerchiefs. Her voice at first broke with tears. ‘+ We have 
listened,” she said, ‘‘to very heroic memories. It is wonderful to 
think that such great things have been done. I wish to express 
my gratitude to the graduate associations who have devised this 
sweet service in honor of my beloved husband, to show what can 
be done for humanity by a man with the love of humanity in his 
heart.” She then likened the work for the blind that began with 
six children to the parable of the mustard seed, concluding, 
‘¢what- encouragement this is to the doing of good deeds. I 
thank you for the chance to point this lesson, not in the name of 
a handful of dust, holy and revered, that lies in Mt. Auburn 
cemetery, but in the name of the great heart that is with us today, 
and will abide with those that work in his spirit.” 

A moment of profound silence followed her closing words, 
spoken in a clear, ringing voice that carried to every corner of 
the hall, and the exercises were brought to a close with an organ 
selection, Marche Religieuse, by Mr. Jackson. 


THE Boston HERALD, NOVEMBER 12, 1901. — EpirToriA.. 


THE DR. HOWE MEMORIAL. 

The exercises in commemoration of Dr. S. G. Howe’s centennial 
anniversary yesterday were interesting. Dr. Howe is truly an 
historic character. There was a chivalry in him which reached the 
romantic, as evinced in his youthful volunteering to join the army 
of the modern Greeks in their struggle for independence. He 
showed rare practical philanthropy in making a life-work of his 
service for the blind. He was naturally one of the earliest men 
to enlist in the anti-slavery movement. He was an anti-slavery 
candidate for congress from Boston before the free soil party 
was formed, and he held with the republican party throughout his 
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life. Dr. Howe had something of a tropical temperament, and in 
his later life he was attracted to the climate of the tropics. He 
thus became interested in the movement of President Grant for 
the annexation of San Domingo to this country, and was appointed 
by the president one of the commissioners to forward that project. 
He differed with most of his early anti-slavery associates, as well 
as with the more important public men of the nation generally, in 
his advocacy of this annexation. 


THE Boston Dairy GLOBE, NOVEMBER 12, 1901. 


Perhaps one of the largest and most representative gatherings 
that has ever assembled in this city was at Tremont Temple yester- 
day afternoon for the commemorative exercises of the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe. 

The exercises commenced at 3, and were under the auspices of 
the graduate associations of the Perkins Institution and Massa- 
chusetts School for the Blind. 

Just before the appointed hour for the opening exercises, Hon. 
George F. Hoar, who presided, appeared upon the platform, where 
seats were reserved for the distinguished guests and speakers, and 
a few minutes later, when the opening selection from Gounod’s 
Faust was played by the band of the Perkins Institution, the 
great auditorium of the temple and balconies were filled to over- 
flowing with men, women and children. 

The platform was decorated with potted plants, and a fine 
_ portrait of Dr. Howe, wreathed with asparagus vine, was placed 
conspicuously in the centre. The seat of honor, at the right of 
Mr. Hoar, was of course given to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who is 
so often called our ‘* American queen,” and who shares the honor 
of her distinguished husband. 

Mrs. Howe was very appreciative of the great honor paid the 
memory of her distinguished husband, and her gracious presence 
will long remain a pleasant memory of the occasion. She wore 
a black and white gown and a black bonnet trimmed with violets. 
She wore ermine furs and held in her hand a big bouquet of 
violets. Next her were seated her son, Prof. Henry Marion 
Howe, who is head of the department of metallurgy at Columbia 
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University, and his wife. Others on the platform were Mr. M. 
Anagnos, Mr. and Mrs. John Elliott, Mrs. Laura E. Richards, 
Miss Julia Ward Richards, Mr. Henry Howe Richards, Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall and her son, Mr. John Howe Hall, Harvard 
"93; Mr. William Endicott ; Miss Agnes Irwin, dean of Radcliffe 
College; President Pritchett of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Hon. Frank Hill, secretary of the State Board of 
Education; Dr. Walter Fernald; Mr. Edward E. Allen, prin- 
cipal of the Pennsylvania School for the Blind; Gen. Francis 
Appleton, president of the corporation of the Perkins Institution ; 
Mr. S. Lothrop Thorndike, Mr. George H. Richards, Mr. Edward 
Jackson, Mr. Horatio Stebbins, Miss Lydia Hayes and Miss Bessie 
Wood of the Howe memorial committee. 

A very cordial greeting was extended by a young blind girl, 
Miss Lydia Hayes, chairman of the Howe memorial committee, 
who also presented Hon. George F. Hoar as the presiding officer 
of the occasion. After the storm of applause that greeted him 
had subsided, Senator Hoar responded with great feeling. 

He introduced Rev. Edward Everett Hale, who gave some per- 
sonal reminiscences of Dr. Howe, telling especially of the first 
great charity fair held in Faneuil Hall for the benefit of the insti- 
tution for the blind, where he first saw Dr. Howe. Dr. Hale read 
a beautiful letter from Helen Keller, now a sophomore at Rad- 
cliffe. 

The education of the blind was the subject assigned Miss 
Emilie Poulsson, who touched upon Laura Bridgman’s deliverance 
(familiar the world over). To liberate a soul, to redeem a life, is 
surely a deed beyond praise, however ringing our plaudits might 
be. 

Mr. Richard C. Humphreys followed, speaking on the establish- 
ment of the school for feeble-minded children. 

At the conclusion of his remarks a chorus sang Longfellow’s 
poem, A Psalm of Life, after which Mr. Frank B. Sanborn spoke 
of Dr. Howe as chairman of the state board of charities. Then 
came a reading by touch, The Hero, by Miss Mary Eunice French. 

J. Irving Manatt, Ph.D., eulogized Dr. Howe as an alumnus of 
Brown University and champion of Greek independence, and then 
Mr. Hoar introduced Mrs. Howe. 
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She referred to his great and resolute faith in humanity and to 
his work, which proved, like the tiny mustard seed, how good 
multiplies itself. 

The exercises were brought to a close with an organ selection, 
Marche Religieuse, by Mr. Clarence Addison Jackson. 


THE Boston Dairy JOURNAL, NOVEMBER 12, 1901. 


No more remarkable audience has gathered in Boston for many 
years, or will gather for many more, than the audience which filled 
Tremont Temple yesterday afternoon, to do honor to the memory 
of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, ‘* the Cadmus of the blind,” on the 
occasion of the 100th anniversary of his birth. Senator George 
F. Hoar presided at the meeting, and at his side on the platform 
sat the widow of Dr. Howe, her hair as white as her ermine collar, 
but her voice still strong, ringing, eloquent, her faculties as keen 
as when she wrote The Battle Hymn of the Republic. On the 
platform, too, were Edward Everett Hale and Horatio Stebbins 
and William Endicott. In the audience were men who walked 
slowly with stout canes and listened with hands behind their ears; 
and bent old ladies who bowed to other old ladies, their neighbors 
once, perhaps, on North street, when the governor of the com- 
monwealth trimmed there his garden plot. One witnessed in this 
audience the passing of a generation, the last of a fast disappear- 
ing Boston. 

And with these old Bostonians, in the choir loft and throughout 
the audience, were scores of boys and girls, men and women, 
wearing darkened glasses or staring straight ahead with sightless 
eyes. They were the present pupils of the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind, or members of the alumni association. <A strangely 
appealing audience, an audience historic in character and a present 
object lesson as well, more eloquent than the spoken eulogies of 
Dr. Howe’s great work; an audience that visibly affected the 
white-haired widow on the platform, as she sat with her children 
and grandchildren, moving her almost to tears as she addressed it. 

Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, who gave the best of his life and 
splendid intellect to the relief of suffering and especially to the 
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training of the blind, who, before his pioneer work, were helpless 
and hopeless, was born in Boston, Nov. 10, 1801. He died in 
1876, leaving behind not only new books but new power to read 
books. As a result, the meeting yesterday told much about him 
that is unknown to many of the present generation, even brought 
his name for the first time to some ears. It is proposed hereafter 
to make the observance of his birthday an annual event. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale told of the first fair, held in Faneuil 
Hall, for the benefit of the Perkins Institution, of which Dr. Howe 
was for 43 years the principal. Every class of people in Boston, 
Dr. Hale said, from society women to stevedores on the docks, 
contributed something to that fair, such was the magnetism of the 
man. Dr. Howe will be remembered, with Horace Mann, as one 
of the great educators of the century. He closed by reading a 
letter from Helen Keller, which visibly touched the audience, and 
drew their long applause. 

Miss Emilie Poulsson, a graduate of the institution, read 
through darkened glasses a paper on some of the methods of 
education for the blind. Facts, she said, are Dr. Howe’s best 
eulogy. And Mr. Richard C. Humphreys told of Dr. Howe’s 
work in founding the school for feeble-minded children. 

Mr. Frank B. Sanborn then told of Dr. Howe’s work as chair- 
man of the state board of charities, to which he was appointed 
by Gov. Andrew. 

Miss Mary Eunice French read fluently and well, by touch alone, 
Whittier’s poem on Dr. Howe, The Hero. 

Prof. J. Irving Manatt of Brown University told of Dr. Howe’s 
student days in Providence and his chivalric work with the Greeks 
in their war for freedom, just after graduating. 

Then Senator Hoar led forward Mrs. Julia Ward Howe by the 
hand, the audience rising to their feet and greeting her with cheers 
and waving handkerchiefs. 

A moment of profound silence followed her closing words, 
spoken in a clear, ringing voice that carried to every corner of the 
hall. 
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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, NOVEMBER 14, 1901. 


EDITORIAL. 

Samuel G. Howe, had he lived until last Sunday, would have 
been one hundred years of age. Few men of any rank or station 
are so dear to their fellows as to be remembered and celebrated in 
public long after they have passed away. Few among the presi- 
dents of the United States, or among our generals, statesmen, 
admirals, or other public men, have had such honor paid to them. 
Wealth, station and fame, that which men call success, do not 
win from posterity the tribute of reverence and love, which is paid 
to a simple-minded, clean-hearted lover of his fellow-men, who 
is willing to work with them and for them without reference to 
personal rewards and honors. Patriots and freemen everywhere 
honor Dr. Howe. The blind and all those who love them rise up 
and call him blessed. His wonder-working power has released 
souls that were in prison, opened the eyes of the blind, and set at 
liberty them that are bruised. The multitude that gathered in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, last Monday, under the leadership of 
Senator Hoar and Dr. Hale, honored themselves while they paid 
their tribute of reverence to Dr. Howe and his beloved wife. 

® 
Dr. Howe. 

Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe was born in Boston, Nov. 10, 1801. 
His life covered three-quarters of the nineteenth century. Much 
that is commonplace now was, in his early manhood, either in 
its inception or had not been thought of. 

The time of his life and work was aptly chosen. The soil was 
virgin, and the people of Boston were ready for whatever was new 
and promised future good. 

Dr. Capron of Providence, R. I., a college classmate, who was 
graduated in the year 1821, used to say with pride, ‘‘we all 
knew that Howe was made of better stuff than the rest of us, and 
that he would in time make his mark, when mankind would keep 
his memory green.” 

Dr. Howe took for his motto early in life, ‘‘ obstacles are 
things to be overcome.” He not only lived up to this, but inspired. 
others to do so. 
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When Dr. John D. Fisher proposed that he should take charge 
of the new movement for the blind, he hesitated until he was sure 
that he was the man for the work; but, having put his hand to the 
plough, he never swerved or failed to guide the cause he loved. 

Dr. Howe was a born teacher and was always ready to suggest 
ways and means to overcome all difficulties. He overflowed with 
originality. He scattered his thoughts about and allowed others 
to work out the details. He himself preferred to grapple with the 
thoughts that crystallized into action at their birth. 

Dr. Howe had nothing of the preacher in him, was radical in 
his theology, but constructive in spirit. His life was a gospel of 
hope, and no living man since the days of the great Master has 
done more to spread it. For, like the Saviour of mankind, ‘he 
went about doing good.” 

When, talking over plans and employments for the blind, a 
friend remarked that such and such avenues are already more than 
full, Dr. Howe answered cheerfully, ‘‘ there is always room at 
the top.” 

For many years Dr. Howe conducted the devotional exercises 
in the hall of the Perkins Institution. First came the Scripture 
reading, and then a hymn was sung by the pupils, while one of 
their number played the organ. On the occasion of my first ap- 
pearance, I sat down when the singing ended to wait for the 
exhortation, which, I thought, must come next; but, to my sur- 
prise, the Lord’s Prayer followed, and all joined in it. The 
simple but impressive form which Dr. Howe gave the devotional 
services is retained in the school to this day. 

‘¢ Miss Julia,” as we called Dr. Howe’s eldest daughter (after- 
ward Mrs. Anagnos) possessed her father’s spirit and shared his 
work. She was the angel of the household, and we were sure of 
her sympathy if we had any justice in our cause. Just before her 
last illness, Mrs. Anagnos finished reading aloud to the pupils 
Tennyson’s Princess, and her last thoughts were of the blind. 
Dr. Campbell of the Royal Normal College was in Boston at the 
time, and came from the city to hear her read. When Mrs. 
Anagnos thanked him, he said he could take a much longer 
journey for such a pleasure. Mrs. Anagnos died on the 10th of 
March, 1886. ‘‘ And, oh, the difference to me.” 
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School opened on Monday, Jan. 3, 1876, just after the Christ- 
mas recess. The doctor was suffering very much. He was most 
affectionate and made an effort to be cheerful. His home was 
not far from the school at that time, and on Tuesday he tried 
to visit us again, but only reached the piazza of his own house 
where his daughter was to join him. He must have changed his 
mind, for he retraced his steps and the long-looked-for shock of 
apoplexy came. He died on Sunday, Jan. 9,1876. J. a.B. 


THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL, NOVEMBER 16, 1901. 


Dr. Howr’s 100TH Bretupay. 

A great audience filled Tremont Temple on November 11, to cele- 
brate the 100th anniversary of the birth of Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe. Over the platform, wreathed in delicate green, was a 
portrait of Dr. Howe as an old man, the misty white hair and 
beard framing his fine face like the aura of myth and tradition that 
already begins to surround his romantic career as it recedes into 
the past. 

Above the platform and beneath the great organ were grouped 
the boys and girls from the Perkins Institution for the Blind — 
the boys at the right, with their brass instruments, forming an 
orchestra that played harmonious strains; the girls at the left, 
picturesque in their bright dresses, ready to rise and sing in sweet 
unison when their turn came. 

On the platform sat the distinguished speakers, a group of Dr. 
Howe’s brilliant children and grandchildren, Dr. Michael Anagnos, 
head of the Perkins Institution; Dean Irwin of Radcliffe ; Presi- 
dent Pritchett of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the State Board of Education ; 
Dr. Walter E. Fernald; Mr. Edward E. Allen of the Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind; General Francis H. Appleton, president 
of the corporation of the Perkins Institution; Mr. S. Lothrop 
Thorndike, Mr. Edward Jackson, Mr. Horatio Stebbins, Mr. 
William Endicott, Mr. George H. Richards, Miss Lydia Y. Hayes 
and Miss Bessie Wood, of the Howe memorial committee, and 
other dignitaries. In the centre of all sat Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
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and the presiding officer, the beloved senior Senator of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Miss Lydia Hayes, the blind president of the graduates’ asso- 
ciation, after a few graceful words of welcome, called Senator 
Hoar to the chair. 

Dr. E. E. Hale told of the first great charity fair held in Faneuil 
Hall for the benefit of the institution for the blind, to which he 
himself as a little boy had contributed, together with almost all the 
rest of the community, great or small. Dr. Howe’s personality 
and fame rallied everybody to help. 

Dr. Hale read a remarkable letter from Helen Keller, who ex- 
pressed her own gratitude and the gratitude of thousands of those 
who had similarly ‘‘ escaped from the pit of Acheron through the 
ministry of Dr. Howe.” 

Miss Emilie Poulsson told of Dr. Howe’s work as an educator 
of the blind. For 43 years he was at the head of the Perkins 
Institution. It was opened in 1832 with six pupils. Now there 
are schools for the education of the blind in thirty-six states, and 
legislative provision has been made in nearly all of the remaining 
states and territories for the instruction of their pupils in neigh- 
boring schools already established. She emphasized the pioneer 
quality of Dr. Howe’s work. He invented a way of printing books 
for the blind in half the bulk and at one-fourth of the expense of 
the previous method, and he got out the first New Testament for 
them. The pupils of the Perkins Institution are still urged to 
courage and strenuons endeavor by the gallant motto that Dr. 
Howe gave them: ‘‘ Obstacles are things to be overcome.” The 
influence of his work will outlast even the cherished memory of 
his name, ‘‘ as a.star’s travelling light outlives its star.” 

Mr. Richard C. Humphreys spoke on Dr. Howe’s connection 
with the Massachusetts School for the Feeble-Minded, incorporated 
in 1850. He organized and conducted it almost alone, in addition 
to his work for the blind, until, after years of unceasing labor, he 
called to his aid his friend, Dr. Edward Jarvis. 

The blind girls sang Longfellow’s Psalm of Life, and then Mr. 
F. B. Sanborn told of Dr. Howe’s work as chairman of the state 
board of charities. It was an illustration of his modesty that 
when the governor appointed him on the board and its members 
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wanted to elect him chairman, it was not till after a year’s service 
that he would accept this position, ‘‘for which the governor and 
nature had designated him.” Mr. Sanborn said the spirited but 
defiant portrait of Dr. Howe on the programmes did not give a 
true idea of him. It might be said of him as of Wolsey that he 
was 


Lofty and sour to those that loved him not, 
Bat, to the souls that loved him, sweet as summer. 


Miss Mary Eunice French then read by touch from raised type 
Whittier’s poem The Hero. 

Prof. J. Irving Manatt, of Brown University, spoke of Dr. 
Howe as an alumnus of Brown and a champion of Greek indepen- 
dence. He drew a graphic picture of Dr. Howe as a college boy. 
He believed that Dr. Howe did good solid work as a student, 
though he did not graduate summa cum laude. Two of Howe’s 
fellow students were Horace Mann and George B. Prentiss, the 
wit of the Courier-Journal. 

Senator Hoar said: ‘‘ It is only the older ones among us who 
have seen Dr. Howe, but there are hundreds here who will want 
to tell their children that they have seen the author of The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” As he led forward Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, the great audience rose, greeting her with waving handker- 
chiefs, and remained standing while she spoke. 

Dr. Howe was born Nov. 10, 1801, and died in 1876. The 
celebration was held on November 11 because November 10 fell 
on Sunday. 


Dr. HOWE AND THE IRISH. 


A characteristic story of Dr. Samuel G. Howe was told by Mr. 
F. B. Sanborn at the celebration of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s birth- 
day, three years ago. He said: 


Dr. Howe always represented to me a class small among men, the 
knightly class. There was no need to ask in advance where he would 
be found; he was always to be found where generosity and courage 
and the interests of the weak required him to be. This was illustrated 
by his first interview with Charles Sumner. It was on the occasion of 
the Broad street mob. In those days the Irish were much disliked by 
industrial Americans, and an American mob tried to exterminate the 
Irish inhabitants of Broad street. Dr. Howe early made his appearance 
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on the scene, long betore the soldiers got there; and while doing what 
was necessary for the protection of the poor Irish, he found himself 
supported by a tall young man whom he had never seen before. After 
the riot was put down, he found that the young man was Charles Sumner. 

There are some really “superior” persons, and they always have a 
feeling that there are certain things which they must do, and, whatever 
the difficulties in the way, they are found doing them. Despite the dif- 
ference of sex and of latitude (for in those days Boston was in a very 
different latitude from New York), Julia Ward felt this same disposi- 
tion to protect the poor. I have no doubt it was this feeling that drew 
them together. Although their occupations were different, Dr. Howe 
and Mrs. Howe were united in their purpose to leave the world better 
than they found it, and to give the down-trodden their fair chance in 
life. Dr. Howe was the most romantic character that ever appeared in 
this country. It was a happy thought of the divine powers to unite two 
such romantic careers as his and that of his wife, who is still with us 
today in her golden youth. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, NOVEMBER 21, 1901. 


SaMUEL G. Hows. 

Dr. Samuel G. Howe’s birthday was fitly observed in Boston. 
Few men are remembered with such tenderness and such thankful- 
ness & hundred years after they were born. The century, one 
might say, when it began, sent him forth into life, that the fresh 
stamp on this new-minted coin might tell, once for all, what it 
could do, what it would do, as God lives, and because God lives. 
Courage and chivalry, constancy, wisdom and enterprise, daring 
and prudence, all these are to be read in his character. Courage, 
chivalry, and constancy, wisdom and enterprise, daring and pru- 
dence, all these, I believe, will be found by the philosophical his- 
torian to be leading characteristics of the century which was born 
when Dr. Howe was born. Close to him here in our little New 
England circle were George Bancroft, born in 1800; Horace 
Bushnell, born in 1802; Waldo Emerson, born in 1803 —no 
mean contribution for two little states to make as the century 
began, for their gift to the spiritual resources of their country and 
the world. 


Man is the nobler growth our realms supply, 
And souls are ripened in our Northern sky. 
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Mrs. Howe has written the story of his life only too briefly, but 
with all the charm of her light and easy pen, —a life wonderful 
for its romance, wonderful in its range, wonderful in its impor- 
tance. Born where King Agur would have wished, trained in a 
Boston school and at Brown College, he had just such an outfit as 
the old-fashioned New Englander asks for his sons. Mr. George 
William Curtis, prejudiced perhaps by the tenderness of his own 
alma mater, has sung that the ‘* best bred men were Brown-bred 
boys.” We may not all of us give the full force to his superlative 
‘s best”; but we will ask nowhere for better training than young 
Howe got, somehow, in these first twenty years, when, as Saint 
Paul says, he was in the hands of tutors and governors. It is in 
nearly threescore years which followed, in which he had himself to 
train, that we follow the ripening history of the man. 

He prepared himself to serve Greece by careful and intelligent 
study of medicine. And, while I have heard many men blamed 
for offering their swords to a country not their own, I never heard 
of any one but a Philistine of the meanest grade, who saw any- 
thing but the highest loyalty to Christian principle when man or 
woman gives life and skill to the sick and wounded of any nation 
in the world, though it be under the farthest star. Trace along 
his biography, and see how its different chapters record each his 
giving his life to somebody: Chapter I. to the Greeks; Chapter 
II. to the blind; Chapter III. to the insane; Chapter IV. to John 
Brown and the slaves; Chapter V. to the idiot; Chapter VI. to 
the scientific classification of all the charities of Massachusetts. 
In all this he ‘‘ makes himself of no reputation.” Dr. Hedge has 
given to him a noble tribute of praise, in which he says that Howe 
was the only ‘‘ philanthropist ” who was a professed reformer, 
whom he had ever known who was at all tolerant. I do not won- 
der that Dr. Hedge said so. 

For myself, I said in 1876, when I was speaking in a public 
meeting, that he had redeemed the great word ‘‘ philanthropist,” 
—that in public esteem in England and in America it had come to 
mean a man with long hair, who talked of something of which he 
knew nothing. I had endless letters from people of just this 
stamp, begging me to withdraw the sneer. No! NotI! It was, 
alas! only too true. 
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{ should not dare to try to describe the change wrought upon 
those who had lost, not the sense of sight only, but the sister 
sense of hearing. Raised from death unto life, indeed ! 

We printed in last week’s Hegister an eloquent letter from dear 
Helen Keller, whom every one loves, which describes that resur- 
rection. 

It was the fashion of one or two past generations to explain the 
work of heart and soul and mind as the finer results of our physical 
conformation. Dr. Howe and I had to read such books in our 
younger days. We were told that man could make a better steam- 
engine than an oyster could, because the fingers of a man’s hand 
were better fitted to handle a file or a screw-driver than the ten- 
tacles of a star-fish were, or the mantle of an oyster. ‘‘ You see 
how a bird flies, because he has wings.” Just so, we were told, 
Newton thinks out the laws of heaven, ‘* because” he has a brain 
so highly organized with so many lobes, all so conveniently 
grouped together. Our venerated teacher, James Walker, brushed 
away this physical theory about thought and faith and the affec- 
tions, a good deal insisted on by D’Holbach and the other French- 
men of the encyclopedia, by this funny epigram: ‘‘ We are told,” 
he said, ‘‘ that the ingenuity of the human hand gives men high 
supremacy over lions and tigers. I have never known why the 
quadrumanous animals, the animals with four hands, make so poor 
a shewing when they take their places in the hierarchy of being.” 

This hand-and-fingers-and-thumb theory is ingenious, and has a 
certain plausibility. It is quite certain that Mr. Pope wrote his 
translation of the Iliad more handily, because he had a hand. All 
the same, Mr. Lowell tells us squarely that Homer composed the 
Iliad better because he lived in the open air and could neither read 
nor write. With such argument or detail, with argument from 
epigrams, we can puzzle each other backward and forward. But 
what we want, what somehow we shall get, is wider range for 
observation; for it is well for us to have new points of view. 

Now, such a new point of view is given us when the life we 
study has not all these ‘‘ five senses,” as we called them in the 
infancy of science. We have a Helen Keller or an Edith Thomas, 
who has no eyes with which to see the glory of the heavens. She 
has no sense of hearing with which to listen either to the music of 
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the spheres or the trill of the song-sparrow, ‘‘ no speech, nor lan- 
guage, and their voice is not heard.” She cannot, therefore, even 
form the words which shall ask those central questions on which 
all the great answers depend, — no, not the trivial request for the 
water or the bread of her daily food. She has the deft touch of 
the finger, and this is all. For she has not, perhaps, even the 
flavor on the tongue. Yes, and how do the affections come out 
from this havoc of the machinery? I think you told me that ten- 
derness and art and fancy and faith and invention alike are all 
specially strong in man because man can see so Clearly and hear 
so precisely, because his hand can clasp so closely and his fingers 
discriminate so nicely. Now here is a being who cannot see, nor 
hear, nor taste, nor smell. With her the eye does. not guide the 
finger, for it cannot see. The ear does not carry to her the song 
or the thunder-clap, for she cannot hear. How will her affections 
flourish, how her faculty of invention, her fancy, or her faith? 
Can she ** geometrize with God,’’ can she ‘* think his thoughts,” 
and ‘‘ go about his business”? How about that tenderness and 
the charms of fancy? How about faith, about hope, and about 
love? 

And all these questions are answered in lives where two or three 
senses do not exist, but which are quick with faith, eager in hope, 
all electric with the fire of love. And we meet and see, yes, and 
hear such apostles who tell us, as an earlier apostle told us, that 
faith and hope and love are wholly outside the pivots and cogs 
and axles of your invention. They have nothing to ask from the 
gamut of your music or the spectrum’s prism. They are the whole, 
they are the foundation of what is, they are the life of what con- 
trols. These three abide! These are the eternities! They make 
their own tools, and are not made. Faith, hope, love! 

Perhaps there are still some memoranda, more precise than have 
been printed, of Howe’s personal work as a teacher in the little 
school-room, of the beginning in his father’s house. To me it 
was always interesting to see his careful attention to detail. 
Thus I remember his describing, with great fun, one day, his suc- 
cess in introducing a new system of paring potatoes in me kitchen 
of the institution at South Boston. 

He certainly exhibited that definite sign of a great man that he 
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arranged from top to bottom, from right to left, and managed the 
detail with the same interest with which he would have managed 
anempire. So, I say, I should like to know more detail of the 
personal habit with a pupil. Something of that detail has ap- 
peared in what he has written regarding the training of Laura 
Bridgman. Perhaps some day we shall see the full record which 
he kept of the progress made from hour to hour in the develop- 
ment of her latent powers. 

I suppose that it is in his work as an educator that he is to be 
recollected most often in the history of the century. The truth is 
that from his work here has been built up a new school of educa- 
tion, a school new in the science of education, new in the philo- 
sophical studies of the world. To be the centre and founder of 
such a school of education is to stand among the first leaders 
of the century. | 

Some one called Howe the Bayard of the century. This is to 
give the Chevalier Bayard quite too much honor. 


No trustier service claimed the wreath 
For Sparta’s bravest son; 

No truer soldier sleeps beneath 
The mound of Marathon. 

No labored line, no sculptor’s art, 
Such hallowed memory needs. 

His tablet is the human heart ; 


His record, loving deeds. 
EDWARD KE. HAte. 
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GREEK NEWSPAPERS. 


—————__.__ 


In its issue of the twenty-second of November, 1901, 
THERMOPYLAE, the leading Greek newspaper of New York, 
published an extensive account of the celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of Dr. Howe’s birth, written by the 
editor, Mr. Constantine D. Phassoularides. This article 
was afterwards copied by two of the best Hellenic journals, 
the Nea IlemeEra of Trieste and the Patris of Bucharest. 
On the great annual festival of the national independence 
of Greece, which occurs on the twenty-fifth of March, the 
THERMOPYLAEF issued a fine number especially prepared for 
that day, in which the account of the commemorative exer- 
cises at Tremont Temple was reprinted with some correc- 
tions made by its author, who added to it an excellent 
biographical sketch of Dr. Howe, headed by a good likeness 
of him. Both the article on the celebration of the centen- 
nial and the biographical sketch are reprinted here, taken 
from the columns of the THERMOPYLAE. 





H EKATONTAETHPI2 TH2 TENNHZEO® 
TOT ZAMOTHA IT. XAOT 





"Ev péom émiBdntiKdTnTOS Kal peyaXompetreias éteXéoOn 
THY WpotrapedOovaav Sevtépay emiuynpdcuvos TedeT) ev TO 
év Bootévy xaddirperectat@ vag, TREMONT TEMPLE, ém} 17 
oupmAnpw@oe. Exatovtaetnpidos amd TIS ‘yervnoews TOD po 
elxoot Kal && trepitrou éTay aToBiwcavTos peyddov Kal aenpyry- 


oTov apepixavod PirAérAAnvos Lapounr’ TI. Xaov. “Aas 6 
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exexTOS Kal UIrépoyos Kéapos HS Bootwvns wapéorn ev TH 
TeMETH TAaUTy, €v 4 UTO ETipavayv pntopwv éEupvnOnoay ai 
Gperal Tov peyadou avdpos, Tou éwmrvevepevoy atrogToXOU THS 
édevOepias nai tov veapod Kai odpiya@vtos otpati@tou ris “EX- 
Adbos TOU 1821. “AAAoL Hoav ot PrreArnves Tis érroyhs éxelvns. 
Ov pdvov amredeixvurto Stamrpicvoe xypuxes Kat Siamrvpo. ovvi- 
yopo. THs EAANVUKAS Tariyyeverias, GAAA peréBawvov Kal eis 
To mrediov TOV MeyaAoOU Kal Hpwikod ayavos, iva yvowor TO alua 
Twv wrép THS UireprAaumpou exeivns iddas, THs davayevyncews 
THS “EXddébos. ‘O Bupwr, o Xdov, o Tepdwr, o MéAXepos, 0” A- 
oriyE, o T'virdépdos, o Ztavwiros, 0 DaBidpos, o Maptédoxns, 
o Adama Kal adroe THs édXevOepias mpcpayor KaTHAOov eis THY 
"EAAdba, avrndicarres travra xivduvoy, povn 5é 7 édrris, Ste ai 
mpoomdbeat Kal Ovolac twv 0A cuverédovy els THY édevOeplav 
tns, e€éxave wavrote ets Ta oTHOn avTav yoy évOovorac pop. 
O deiuynoros Xadov, o évOeppos tov Bupwvos Oiacarns, pods 
atomepat@oas TAS taTpiKas orovdas Tov, éoTrevoe TpOS THY 
“EAAdSa dpa ws nyyer9n, Ste o EvOous aordds rou Toaird Xa- 
pord éraBe tHv pos avtny adyovaav. ‘O évredbev amemdous Tov 
eEnyeipe mapa Tos ouuTaTpiwras avToU péyiotoy wirép TOD 
EAAnUiKOD ayavos evdsadepov, Srrep nvEnOn Kal éxpativOn da 
Tov Spapatik@v avTov Tepiypapoy Kal cvyKwnTiKaY érriKAHoe— 
@v, Tas omolas émeurev ex Tov mediov THS pwayns mMpos TOV 
Gpepixavixov TuTrov. Kapis ets tas évdedeyeis mpoomabetas nal 
axapmdtous évepyelas Tov evyevous TovTou avdpes, mreloTa Bo— 
nOnpata éoraAnoay els THY “EAXaba, HTUS KaTOTW atpaTnpod 
Kai dtrapapirXdou npwikod ayavos avextnoato THV édevOeplay TNS. 

"EmnrOev 4 Kpntixn éravdotacis tod 1866 Kal o Xadov 
maw éréOn eis éevépyeav, ovdArddEas 5€ peyddAnv rocornta 
Xpnudtwyv mpos ayopay tpopav Kai évdupatwv, éorevoer eis 


TOY TOTTOY TOY OimwyaY Kal THY HpwwVv, STrws dia yepl dia- 
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velun avTa Tois aywrloudvors nal tais oixoyevelas Twv. 

Ta urép tis év yéver diravOpwrrias, tis “EAAdSdos Kal 
TOY ypappatwrv épya tov Xdov eicl récov yyword, woTe elvat 
TuvtTy TepiTToy va Siatpiywper wept avtay évravba bia paxpav. 
‘H év Boortavy im’ avrov idpvbcica Aaumpa cyoAN TeV TU- 
dr@y 0a totatat mavtote wS alw@viov pynpeloyv THs pmeyado— 
guias tov, THS Tpupeporntos THS Kapdias Tov Kal ToD 
pnrA@yv Kat evyevav avrov aicOnudtwv. TloAv dixaiws 6 viv 
ixavotatos SuevOuvrns tod KaOidpvpatos tovTou Kal yapSpos 
érrt Ouyarpt Tov aexpynorou avdpes, x. Mey. Avayvwortdrovvos, 
ele Ta EENS TrpOS TOUS Uo Tov Kx. II. Kovvrouvpiorny dakiwpa- 
Tuxous TOU Miaovrdrn, év tH mpoodwryjce Tov Kata THY 
eis TO ev AdyM ayorElovy éemioxeliy Tw. “Aév mpocexdreca 
upas evTavOa, Srrws omirAnow bpiv tepl THs ioropias Tov EOvous 
nuav, Add’ iva tdnre To Oavydotoy Epyov, Sep idpucey o peya- 
Aovovs THS ’Apepixyns hirdvOpwiros awa tH eravddm tov é& 
"EAAaSdos, evOa eri && replrrou étn cuvnywvicOn Kai ouveKa- 
KOvYNTE META TOY TraTépwY Hua pos oUYTpLLY Tov CuYyoU 
THS amroTpomaioTépas THY TuUparyav, as éyvw 4 avOpwrrorns.” 
‘Os qdiravOpwros 6 Xdov vrnpEe ra dvTe péyas, Siete tavta- 
you é£ereivero 1) aya0oepyia avtod. 

"Ey TH eripvnpooiv@ TereTH mpondpevoey 6 yepovciacTys 
tov ‘Hvwpévwv Torrey nai éEoyos EkAnuotis «. Tewprytos 
®. Xoap, dats dia paxpov éeEvpvnce ta Epya nai Tas aperas Tov 
Xdov. Mer’ avrov wpirnoav roAXol aAXOL StaKxexpimevoe pr- 
ropes, év ols kal 6 Téws ev "AOnvais mpokevos Trav ‘Hywpevev 
flodctedv cab viv KaOnynthys tov EX nvuKoVY ypaypdrov év 


a » 


T@ év PROVIDENCE travertotnpio Brown, «. MANATT, Oo7ts 
wept Trav wrép ths “EAXdoos mpocrafaay rod Xdov eime Ta 
étjs: “ ‘O Xaov éyervnOn év npwiky éroyn, mpos Tas axpuBets 


amraurnoes THS Omolas avramexpiOn mpoonkovtws. “Trriptev 
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amdaToAos THs piravOpwrias, Kal év tH Copepa wpa THS éd- 

A e A 9939¢ 7 e N e id 3 Q > “~ 
AnuuKHs totopias EeppihOn ws veapos imimorns els TOV ayava 
Tis “EXAdbos, €v To orroim améBn els TaY Tpwriotwy direEd- 

, ij eo); ‘4 / e lA , 
Anvev, Site *exéetTnTo Mporepnuata oporoyoupevas omravea. 
‘H peyarodpuia tov jrov éronodountinyn. “Edwxe padnuata 
tois €AAnoW, TA OTrOLa Of ToUpKaL ws RapBapor dév ndvvavTo 
va Sida~wow avtovs. Arwpyavwcev év ‘EXAdS KowvdTnTas 
kat Snucora épya. “Ldpuce voooxopeta, twodrdanis 8 épyaco- 
e e a , e 4 9 / A 
PEVvOS WS aTrAOUS oTpaTLOTNS UreBANON eis macas Tas SoKipma- 
cias kal ros nuvdvvous Tov morXeuov Kal adwaiwbn atro— 
a > \ > OA 9 

KNELOTLKWS ELS TOV ayova. 

‘Opmsr@y sept tov Bupwvos o Xaov ev ty émitopn THs 
e 4 fel @ A b Ud na e@ 9 Pb) a 9 , 
toropias THS EAANUKHS éravactacews, TH UT’ avTov éxdobeian 
T@ 1828, reyes Ste 7 “EAAAS ovdey erriOupEL vA yLwwoKy Tepl 
Tav adarparev tov idiwricov Biov tov Svacnpov troinrov, 
duvdte 70 err’ avtn Oo Bupwy elvar pcvov “omeyadros Kat Kk a— 
AOS”. “ TakeWedwv, Ayer 0 Xadov, eri EAXnMKOD mrAoLapiov, 
wv. 9 - € “~ Ul wv fe) 7 
éXaBov €x TOU odoiTropiKOD pou aadKKov épyov Tov Bupwvos, 
OTWS avayvwcw Odiyov, émi tov éEwhvArov Sé avTod Frov 
e 3 \ - U - e , \ b] 4 
n €lK@Y TOU peyadov Tointov. O mdrolapyos me npwrnce 
Tept THs etKdvos, elroy 8 avT@ Sr. qv Tov Buipwvos. “Apa 
aS nKxovoe TovTo édaBe TO AiBrlov ex TaY yelpav pov Kal 
> ‘ ‘ > , \ ? 4 3 Vv b J, \ 
noTagaTO THY ELKOVa, TO avTo & émpakay év ouyKiwhcer Kat 
OL vadTalt, A€yovTEes Opov, “ATO peyddos Kal Kados”. TavTa 
Neyer 0 Xdov qept Tov ceSacpovd Kai THS evyvwpoovvns TOV 
EAAHVWY pos Tov avdpa, by eDavpace Kal jKoroVOnceED Eis THY 
‘EAAdba: as éeritparn 8 hpiv va elrrmpev, Ste Kai o Xdov 
vmnpee bc avtny “weyadrNosKkaiKkanras”. 

"Ooo avéyvwcav Tov K pra, Thy pnuaiay épnpepida, Hy 
éEédidev 0 Xdov ev Bootdvy r@ 1867 Kat 1868 Kata TH 


dudpeeav TAS KpnTiKns éravactacews, iva éeEdmty TO évdua- 
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dépoy tay apepucavav, cai ev 9 EvOepuos ourepyatis avrov 
ixnpter 1 xpwroroxos avrov @vyatnp lovAia ‘“Peyava, 7 
xpo dexa wai Térte Ever aToSuscaca oupios Tov «. "Avayve- 
atoroviou, dev nouyntncay va xpatnoewc: ta Saxpva tev. ‘O 
XMaov «xa@ o\Xoy sov Siow tov xpayyuant adwcweiy as THY 
xpayyatoronow TS weyadns €\Anmans ideas cai ovdéwore 
€EXavcaTO CUITyOpWY meTa IEAMATS Tw GyTt Sevews UWEp THY 
azrapaypaa ver CKcaiwuaTwy sov Efyous nueop. 

"Ex vy €xiusnuooww tTeXeTH TapioraTe oddKANPOS 


3 


aacoyaaa zvov Naov. ‘H éxifeca ynpaa aitrou ovpPios, 


34 


cuyypaders Tou turer TiS duepixanians Snuocpatias cal 
xotoica zarrore Ths EXerctlepiay oX\OKAnpou THE EAANMATS du- 
Vs. es diza é te AOyw Tr kata THY Ee Te é&» Bootawy 
FaNEtIL HALL uxodoynr var afiwuaticaey tou Miaovdn, 


3s 


éOaueTo Nuay ovyKkexamuan. "Exons civyeexipnperon Foay 
Kaito. aim «. “Eppicos M. Naov. ca@ryyrys ris perad- 
Aoupyas & Ta KOL\ouSIarw saremiotrj use TH Néas “Topas. 
cai 0 yauspos aims «. M.’Aseypectorovios. Ai avaprycas 
Ter ApETMs Kal TOL (TTTOTLKOY YapaKTypos TOU evyerpots avdpos 
der réaaiss © ra wpecaleveci: cuiTpSny capbias. 

"Exi vy Aeapia TN Exiusmuociter Teles Oo K gn pvt 
~s Boomars cypave: & cupw aplpe = axodr\ovJa. ““O 
éocvwo Naov trtofe alintes ictocucos yapxtnp., & avra 5 
GECIVETETO ISTIC UD. OTTIS Pyy.le TO Seuarriucor, @S yiverat 
é"\cr és TN G8 3eagg Pluca catatatees tov eis TOP oOTparoy 
vey llreer cata TU: urep TH Olacepias avtey ayarva. 
“AteteSe owTaz.ay sai Tpaquaticn: Gioarpexiar da tips 
calm S\os Tor 3.03 Tor adeciacean as ToIS TupAous, Fro 
Co ekratTeN cis Ta TowTas caTaTayCavTer as TO caTa TIS 
&rleas & “Auener carua. “EXtetr es uroynduos Bov- 


ARTIS OTN cturol reat ueta Tov}OQduuaTos eaTa TH Sou 
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Aelas TOAD ply oynpaTicOn 7 wepis Tov" édevOepov edadous ” 
kal urnpEe cuptrodteaxos Kal’ GAov tov Biov tov. Kara ta 
TeXevTala Tn THS SwHs tov éotpere THY Mpocoynv avToU 
mpos Tas TpoTiKas yapas. Otrw 8 amddeke uyiotov évdiadépor 
ets TO TWept mpocaprncews tov ‘Ayiou Aomvixou eis ras ‘H- 
vomevas Tlodtedas oyédvov tov otparnyou Tpadvt, wap’ ob 
elye SiopicOn pmérAos THs Tpisedovs emitpotrelas THS KaTap— 
tisGeions ampos evodwoiy Tov oKoTrov, éxelvov.” 





To dvwtépw ap3pov, zpoidy tod xaddpov tod cuvtdxtov tay BEP MO- 
HYAQN xvptov Kwvetayvtivon A. Pacoviapidov, peteturay ev dust 
toy éyxpttotépwy egnueptowy, THY Timwody tov EXAnuixdy thzov bv tH ad- 
hodany, ev tH NEA HMEPAt tis Tepyéorys, ty exdcdopévy S26 tod 
zvptov “Iwavvov A. Xadzoxovdbdy, advedwod 2 adedgis tod xopugatov 
tay EhAjvwy Snpootoypaguy, tov adetuyyotou "AkeEdvdpov 2. Bufavtiou, 
xar ev tH TATPIAI tod Bovzoupeotion, ii¢ Otevduvtys xx icoxty7ty¢ el- 
vat 6 8& "Hretpov Ehxwy tO yévog xbpioe Sxupidwy M. Sipos. 

"Ey ta gidhw tis eixoctis néutns waptiov 6 xbptug Pacoviapions 
petetinwoe TO dvwtépw apYpoyv pet ddiywy cupnhypwcewy bt abtod 
yevopevwy, mpoogdyxe dé xat tiv E€7¢ Biwypagiay, rts elvat } xpwry 
Onpocteudetaca éy tH Eddnuixyy yAwoor. 


* 


ZAMOTHA TT. XAOT 








"Avwtépw tmapabéropey Thy eixova Tov éEdyou THs ’AmepiKys 
avépes, ToD adiepwoavTos OdAeKANpoY Tév Biov avTod els Epya di- 
ANavOpwrixd, ToD TaTprapyou TaV év TO véw Kdowm PideAAHVO?, 
Sapovnr ['pidrcs Xaov. Eivas tw dvs Alav Svoyepys 4 é« rod 
mpoyeipov etpecis appodiwv AdEewv mpos eEvuvnow Tov trept- 
KNUTOU TOUTOU oTpaTLWTOUV THS édXevOeplas Kal TOV EAdouUs, TOU éV 
veapwraty nricia KatedOovtos eis THY “EAXdba, iva aywoucdn 
peta TOY TaTéowy huav mpds arotivakw too oxAnpotépov Kal 
dpixtotépov trav Cuyav, dv mote éyévero paptus 7 avOpwrorns. 


TeriSes oroKAnpor Sev HOcrov eEapxdon, iva weprypayyn Tus Tas 
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iméep tis “EAAddSos mpootabetas ToD YayovnrA Xdov Kai rovs 
a > “” > “~ N > ‘4 “4 
TOXVETELS AUTOD ayavas Mmpos aTredevOepwo.v, KpaTaiwow Kal 
> Uf “A e fo) \ \ Ud A i 
avuipwow Tov eXANVIT MOU Kal TPOS TPAaYLaTwWoLY THS mEyAaANS 
e le) J A LANA Le) - 9 “ UA 4 
nuav eOuxns iddas, Tov dtaxaovs Kal evryevovs tovTov mdQou 
qwavros €XXnvos Kal Travtos axpaipvovs girerAAnvos. “H ézrava- 
oracis Tov 1821 elyey avaprdte Cwnpov rov évOovotacpoy 
eis ta ornOn Tod veapov TéTE immoTov, Satis THY ‘“EAAdSa 
\ b] \ 9 > ff 4 5] A“ 9 A ~ ¢ VA 
Kata thy érroyny éxelyny ey lvwoKe Lovoy €x TOY ETaV TOV Ounpou 
kat trav Snunyopiav tov AnpooOedvous. ‘H éFéyepous Tov yévous 
€ Le) > 4 Li b] A > A b] ~ “ 9 
nua@Y adnprracey ovTws eltreiy auTév éx TOV KOATTOV TIS OLKO- 
ryevelas Tov Kal peTynyayev avToy Tapa Tov KpaTHpa Tov ndat- 
otetov. ‘O Lapounr Xadov éyevvynbn év érroyn nal’ jv n ‘EdXas 
éotévaleyv urd thy Sovretay, elye 5é oynuatiog THY TeTrolOnow, 
? “~ e / 4 e a 4 @ » / 4 UA 
€x veapas ALKias, STL yopa avTn Hrov ala Kpelocovos TUYNS, 
Kat év Ty weToOnce Tavty apiépwoev UTrép aiTis wacav Thy 
évépyetav Kat Thy axatdcyetov Spactnpiotnta THs odprywons 
/ Yq Lud e > , e e , A“ b a e a 

vedrntos Tov Gua WS averetrNev 7 Hucpa THS EOuKTS NuaDv 
Tanuyyever tas. 2 

‘O Zapounr I’. Xaov éyervnbn ev Bootwvy ty Sexatn vo- 
eu8piov rod 1801, Av 5é€ 0 tpitos vids rov "Ilwond N. Xadov. 
‘O watnp avtod jrov époTdotHs wrolwy Kal épyooraciapyns 
cYoviov Kal adrAwWY eldav mpos ypHow auTa@v, vanpEe 5é o peé- 
yioros TOY mpounOevTa@v THs apepixaviKnyns KuBepynoews Kata 
Tov ToAEuov TOU 1812. Ipdés rerelav exmaidevowy tod Lapovnr 
Xdov o ratnp avrod ovdepmias epeicOn Ovoias, apod Sé o vids 
auTod érepatwae TAS év TO yupvacio THs Bootwvnys éyxuKr ous 
atovdas Tov, ev als duexpiOn ws 0 kopudaios THs takews Tov, 
etonyOn év nrdtKia 17 érdv ets TO €v PROVIDENCE sravemiotn- 
puov Brown, é€ of amedoitnoe TH 1821, axpiBas nal’ 6 Eras 
9 er ee \ 3 U ) aA fa] 
éFeppayn 1) eAAnuKH érravactacis. Ev rais wavetictnmaxais 


avtod oTrovdais évéxuwpev eis THY MEAETHY TOY EAAHVOY TUYYpA- 
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déwy, efewpeito Sé 0 KpatioTos THY év aUT@ oTrovdacTaY THS 
EXANUKTS yAwWoons Kal diroroylas. "Eqavaxdurpas eis Booto- 
tu a 3 “A > / J U b 
nv Gua 1H éx. ToD Taverrvaotnpiov amropoTnce Tov, é7reddOn evs 
‘ \ a > A ’ e e \ 

THY oTrovdNnY THS laTpiens, ev 7 eoyev ws KaOnynTas Tos dta- 
4 9 \ a bf a b] b ~ \ 3 4 \ 
onpotépous tatpos THs érroyns éxelvns. "Adov 5é améxtnoce TO 

9 4 4 3 , , 3 ‘e. , “ 4 
tarpixov SitrAwpa éoxorre: va Siapeivy ev TH Wore THS yevvynce- 
GS TOU METEPYOMEVOS TO ETTAYYEAUA TOV, OTE TO PwLAVTLKOY TOU 

“ t / > A A A U4 

NapaxTHpes Tov Tapwpunoey avTov mpds adrAAnV drevOvverv. 
"H ayyeria ras év “Errads Outs éEeyépoews, Sted Oodoa 

> A - N \ > 4 9 , la 
aotpamndov tmacav thy dutinny Kupwrnv, éEnxovticOn mépav 
a9 - ” \ a > a ? “ / 
tov ’AtAavrixov, nvarre Sé KupiorXexTiK@S eEtTrely év TH Kapdia 
Tov veapod Xaov mupkaiay aylov, iepod Kal axaracyérov év- 
Govctacpov. "Ekalovov, yevvaiov cal trrepdvOpwrov aicOnpua 
w0e. Tov veapoy aoxAnTiadnv mpos thy ‘“EAXdba, TO aicOnpua 
5é rovro wapwtpuvey avrov v amrapynbn evtuylayv, wéAXov cal 
Tas év Ty TaTpid. Tov avatravoas. “H é€& "Itadias ets thy ‘EA- 
Adda petaBacis Tov Tpiopeylorou Kai TepiBr€TTOU THS "AyyAlas 
Pid€rAAnvos Acpdov Bupwvos eiye SvacarmicOn nal’ SAnv tHv 


? / b! 1O 5 - ’ “ ? / > ; ee - 
Apepixny, To Tapadevypa é TOU euryevous éxeivou avdpos, TOU 


meyadrov kal Kadod,” eupnOn Kai o EvOeppos avTod A1— 


acwTns LapuounrA Xadov, dots aro THS oTiypHs TavTns EOewpynoe 
Ka@jKxov avtov v adiepwon dras Tas duvapes Tov mpos arre- 
AevOdpwo THS Secpuiov pynTpds Tov Pwtwy Kal THS NuEpocews 
Kar va pipOn eis Tov ayava avTis, "EvOovoiwv dé Kal mova 
“kata dpéva kat nata Oupov” éyov trép tris ‘EXAdSdos, THs 
peyarns “EdXrAddos ws THY wvepevOn, amrémdevcev &x Bootavns 
StevOuvopevos mpos tv Meodyeov. DOdcas eis Merlrny érre- 
BiBacbn pera Bpayvypovnov avros dvatpiByy ert avorpiaxov 
iariopdopou wAoiov Kal weTa Trapedevowy OALywY HuEpaY adiKeTo 
eis MovepBaciapv. 


"Apa ty avtTd6. arroBace: Tov peréBn mads érioxery TIS 


«cae 
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velun avTa Tois aywuloudvors Kal tais olxoyevelas Twv. 

Ta vrép ths év yéver diravOpwrrias, THs “EXAddos Kal 
TOV Ypappatwy Epya tov Xdov eial tocov yuword, date elvat 
TuvTy TepiTTov va Siatpiywper trept avrav évrav0a did paxpav. 
‘H é€v Boortavy um’ avtov idpubcica Aaprpa ayorAn Tov TU- 

Na@v Oa totatat Tadvtote WS aiwviov €lov TH aro— 
pvnpelov Tis bey 

guias Tov, THS Tpudeporntos THS Kapdias Tov Kal Tov 

ipnr@v Kat evyevav autTov aicOnudtwy. TloAv dinaiws o viv 

ixavotatos ScevOvvTns tod KaOidpvpatos tovTou Kal yauBpos 

ért Ouyatpi Tov aevnorou avdpds, x. Mey. "Avayvwortorovnos, 

ele Ta EES pos TOUS wird TOV K. II. Kovvrouprorny afwpe- 

4 le) td ’ ” / \ A) 
Tuxovs TOD MiaovdrAn, ev ty mpoodwynce. Tov KaTa TV 
eis TO ev Ady@ oyoreiov emicxepivy twv. “Aév mpocexdreoa 
e a 9 a oe € , ( Sea) \ A e / ~ 
Upas evravOa, Sirws omiAnow Kyiv Tepl THS ioTopias Tov EOvoUS 
Huav, adr’ lva tSnte TO Oavydo.ov Epyov, Strep tdpucer 6 peya- 
Aovous THS "Apepixns diravOpwiros dua tH éravddm tov é& 
“ErAdbos, évOa eri €E aepitrou érn ouvnywvic8n Kai ouveKa- 

’ 7) nY U] 
KovYnoe peTA TOY TraTépwY Hudv pds oUVYTpIrLY TOD Curyod 
THS ATroTpoTaloTépas THY TUpavUay, as yyw 1 aVvOpwirdrns.” 
‘Os dtravOpwros o Xaov varipEe TO dvtst péyas, Sure travra- 
“A 3 lA e > V4 ) “a 
“ov éereivero 9 ayaboepyia auto. 

"Ev TH émipyvnpoovve TereTH Tpondpevoey O yEepouciagTis 
tav ‘Hvwpéevwv Tlodrte@v nai eEoyos EAAQuUOTHS K. Tewprytos 
®. Xap, doris dia paxpov eEvuvynce ta épya Kal Tas apeTas TOU 
Xdov. Mer’ avtoy wpirnoav aroAdol arrow Sraxexpimevor pr- 
topes, ev ols Kal o Téws ev "AOnvais mpckevos Trav ‘Hywpevwv 
florcteay cat vov xaOnyntys Tav EAANVUKaY ypappaTwv ev 


aA 3 


T@ é€v PROVIDENCE traveriotnuiw Brown, «. MANATT, dots 


é 


mept trav wmrep HS “EXdados wpocrabeady tod Xdov elie ta 


e 


éEjs: “ ‘O Xaovu éyevynbn ev Hpwiky érroyn, mpos Tas axpiBeis 


3 a fo] e 4 > a 4 e “a 
anaiTnoes THS Omroias aytatexpiOn mmpoonxovtas. ‘TarypEev 
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> , A 4 DJ a ” a A e 
amdaTonos THS hiravOpwrias, kal év tH Copepa @pa Tijs €d- 

A e tA 2,3 ¢ / e N e é b Q > “A 
AnvuiKHs toropias EeppidOn ws veapos immorns Els TOV ayava 
THs “EdXAd6bos, é€v to orroim améBn els TaY Tpwrictwv dided- 
Anvev, Sudte “e€xéxTynTo MpoTepnuata opmorAoyoupevws oTrava. 
‘H peyarodvuia tov jrov éroucodopntinn. “Edaxe pabnuata 
tois €AANoLV, TA OTrOia Of TOUpKoL ws BapBapor Sév ndvvavTo 
va didaEwow adtots. Atwpydyvwoev év ‘“EAXad Kowdrntas 
kai Snuooia epya. “IdSpuce voooxopeta, morddans 8 épyaco- 

e e A , e 50 bd v \ 5 
Pevos WS aTrAODS oTpaTiOTnS UTreBANONn Els Tracas Tas SoKima- 
/ \ , A f \ > , > 
aias Kal Tovs Kuwdvvovs Tod trodeuov Kal adwoiwln arro— 
a ’ \ > A ” 

KNELOTIKWS ELS TOV aywva. 

‘Opire@v wept tov Bupwvos o Xdov ev tH émitopn TIS 
e VA A e lal 9 Ul aA e b] b) “an 93 5 @ 4 
ioropias THS EAANMKHS eravactdcews, TH UT’ avToD éxdobeEion 
TO 1828, Aye Ste 7 “EAAAS ovdev eriOvper vA yiwwoKy Trept 
Tav oharudtav tov idiwrixov Biov tov Siacnpov mroinrod, 

/ \ 39 » A © , 9 t ee c’ , \ 
dvoTe TO err’ avtn Oo Bupwy clvar pdvoyv “omeyarXos Kal K a— 
6 

Ads”. “ Takewdevwv, Aéyer 0 Xadov, emi EAAnwKOD mroaplov, 
4 9 - e A 4 ww “~ UA 
é€XhaBov €x Tov odoiTropiKoD pov caKxKov épyov Tov Bupwvos, 
OTws avayvwow drLyov, emt tov éEwhvrArov S€ avTod roy 
e 3 \ - U - e 4 \ > 4 
n €lK@Y TOU peyarov TronTov. ‘O mAoiapyos pe NpwTnoeE 
mept THS elKdvos, elrov 8 avT@ St. Hv TOV Bupwvos. “Apa 
@s nkovce TovTo édaBe TO AiBAiov ek TaY yelpav pov Kal 
b] v ‘ > , N b LY > ] Vv 3 Va \ 
nomagato THVv exdva, TO auto 8 émpakay ev ouyKiwnoe Kal 
OL vavTat, AéyovTes Omov, “ATO peydXos Kal Kados”. Tavta 
Aeyes Oo Xdov epi Tov ceBacpod Kal THS evyywpoovvns TAY 
EAAHVwY pos Tov avdpa, by eOavpuace Kal HKorOVONGeY eis THY 
“EAdAada: as émitparn S nyiv va elirwpev, Str kal o Xdov 
urnpee Ov auTny “peydrosKkaiKkanrds”. 

"Ooo. avéyvwcay tov K pita, thy pnuaiav édnuepioa, Av 
eEedidevy 0 Xaov év Bootwvy to 1867 wal 1868 «ata THY 


dudpKeay THs Kpntixns éravactacews, iva éeEdrry 76 évda- 
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dépoy Tav apepixavav, nai ev 4 EvOeppos cuvepyatis avTov 
umrnpEev 1 mpwrotoKos avtTov Ouydarnp “lovAia ‘Pwpava, % 
mpo Seka wal wévte er@av atroBiwwoaca cupPros Tod Kx. ’Avayvo- 
orotrovAou, dev novynOncav va Kpatnowot ta S8axpvd tev. ‘O 
Xdov xa@’ Srov tov Biov tov mpaypatt adwowwOn eis tH 
Tpayuarotroinaw THS peyadns EdAAnUUKAS Lddas Kat ovdérore 
érTavcato suvnyopay pera veavixyns tm dvt. Cécews irép Tav 
arapaypantwv Sikawwpatwy tov EOvous Hyav. 

"Ev TH émipyvnpoovvp rerXeTH Taplotato OXrdKANPOS 7 
oixoyevea tov Xadov. ‘H émilaoa ynpard avtov avpfios, 1 
auyypadets Tov duvov THS apepixavixns Snpoxpatlas Kal 7 
qo0ovea travrote thy éXevOepiay oAOKANpOU THS EAAHVIKTS dv- 
ARS, ws elev ev TO AOYH THS KaTaATHY év To dv Bootarvy 
FANEUIL HALL vrodoy?y tay afiwuatinav tod) Mtaovnrn, 
épaivero Alay auyKxexwnpdrvn. "Emions ouyKxexwnpévoe toav 
kalo vios auras x. “Eppixos M. Xdov, xaOnynrys Tis perad- 
Aoupylas ev T@ KorAoURiav@ Traveratnpip THs Néas ‘Tépxns, 
kat o yauSpos auras «x. M.’Avayvwordrovvos. Ai avapynoes 
TOV ApeTa@v Kal TOV LITTOTLKOD YapaKTHpOS TOV Evyevouvs avdpos 
dév ndvvavto i) va TpoKadéowot ovvtpiAnv Kapdias. 

"El 1H evxaipla ths émiuynuoovvou terxerAS 0 Ky pv& 
THs Bootwyns eypayrey év xupim apOpw 7 axcrovda. “‘O 
déctwp Xaov virjpkev adnOas toropiucos yapxrnp, ev avt@ 8 
évexpUTTETO iTTOTLC MOS, OoTLS HYyyile TO PWMAVTLKOY, WS yiveTat 
djAov ék ths ev veapa nrAKla Katatafews Tov eis TOY OTpaTOV 
TOV EAAnVwOY KaTa Tov wirép THS eAevOepias avTav ayaova. 
"Amébake orraviay Kat mpaypatiuny diravOpwriav dia ris 
cal’ Orov tov Biov tov adociwdcews eis Tots TupdAovs, 7)TO 
v wcavtas els tav mpotwv KatataybévTwy els TO KATA TIS 
Sovaeias év ’Apepixn xivnwa. "E€etéOn ws virowndios Bov- 
NEUTIS THS TupTOALTEIas META TrpOYpaupaTos KaTa THS Sov- 
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helas Trou mply oynpaticOn 7 wepis Tov" édevOdpov edddous ” 
Kal urnpte ouprrodteaxds xa’ bdov tov Biov tov. Kata ta 
TeMeuTaia éTn THS Cwns tov éotpewe THY Tpocoyny avToOU 
mpés Tas TpoTiKas yapas. Ottw 8 amédeke wéyio tov evdiadépov 
eis TO Tept mpocaptncews Tov ‘Ayiou Aopmvixov eis tas ‘H- 
vopevas Tlodutelas oyedioy tov otpatnyou T'pdvt, wap’ ob 
elye SwopicOn pédos THs Tpimedovs erritpoTrelas THs KaTap— 
tisBelans mpos evddwowy tov ocKoTrov. éxelvov.” 





Td dvwtépw apSpov, zpoidy tod xaddyov Tod cuvtdxtov tay OEP MO- 
HYAQN xvpiovn Kwrotavtivon 4. Pacvviapioov, peteturw9y by dust 
Toy éyxpitotépwy egynpepiowy, THY Tipwody Tov Eddnuixdy tbmuy ev tH dd- 
hodany, év tH NEAc HMEPA: tis Tepyéorns, ty exdidopévy Sx6 tod 
xuptov “Iwavvou A, Xadzuxovdbdyn, aveguod 2 adehgi> tod xopugatov 
tay Eddyvwy Onpoctoypdguy, tod aetuyyatov ’AleEdvdpov LY. Buzavtiov, 
zat ev ty TATPIAI rod Bouvxoupeottov, i¢ Oveuduvtys xx idcoxtyty¢ eT- 
vat 6 8& "Hretpov Ehxwy tO yévog xbpwe Sxvpidwy M. Sipoc. 

Ey tah gihhw tig cixoat7s réutyns paptivy 6 xpwug Pacovdapions 
petetinwoe TO avwtépw ap¥pov pet ddiywy cupndynpdccwy Smt abtod 
yevopevwy, mpoogdnxe O€ xat tyy Eb%>¢ Bwypagtay, its elvat 4 xpwry 
Onpocteuidetoa éy tH Eddnvixy yAwoar. 


o 


ZAMOTHA T[. XAOT 








"Avwrépw trapabéropev Thy eixova Tov eEdyou THs *Apepixs 
avdpds, Tov adrepooavros oAcKAnpov Tov Biov avrod eis Epya du- 
AavOpwrikd, TOV TaTpIapyou THY Ev TO vem KOoL@ PidEAANVOP, 
Lapounr [pidrkcs Xadov. EKilvas t@ dvte Alav dSvayepys 4 é« Tov 
mpoxeipou evpecis appodiwv AéEcwv mpos eEvuvnoww Tov Trept- 
KAUTOU TOUTOU oTpaTLWTOU THS eAevOepias Kal TOV E€XéoUS, TOU éV 
veapwraty nrAiKia KateAOdvtos es THY ‘EAXdda, tva ayoucbn 
peta. TOV TaTéepov Hua@y mpos amrotivakw Tod aKAnpoTéepov Kal 
dpictotépov Tov Cuyav, av tote éyéveTo paptus 7 avOpwrdrns. 


Serides OrAGKANpoe Sév 7Oerov eEapKdon, iva mepuypayryn Ts Tas 
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uméep ths “EAXAddos tpootabelas ToD ZapounrA Xdov nal Tors 
ToAveTels avToD ayavas pos aTerevOepwo.v, Kpataiwow Kal 
> U4 “A e A \ \ , n , 
avufpwotv TOU EXANVIO MOU Kal TPOS TPayLaTwoLW THS mEeyadyS 
e “ b] “~ bd / A - b] A a Ul 
nuav eOuKns wdéas, tod dvaxaovs Kal evyevots tovTou moOou 
TavTos €XXnvos Kal TavtTos axpaipvovs dir€rAXAnvos. “H érrava- 
otacis Tov 1821 elyey avadrdEer Cwnpov rov éevOovoracpov 
eis Ta aotnOn Tov veapov TéTE immdrov, Sots tHy ‘EAXada 
\ \ 3 \ b] 3 4 4 b] led 9 “A = ¢ , 
Kata thy eTroyny éxelynv éyivwoKe wovov €x THY éeTa@V TOU Opnpou 
kal Tay Snunyopiav Tov Anpuoobévous. ‘H é&éyepois Tov yevous 
@ ” >» va Li > A b) N 3 ~ ~ 9 
nuov adnpTacey ovTws eitrety avToY éx TOV KOATTOV THS OLKO- 
yevelas Tov Kal petnyayey avToy Tapa Tov KpaTHpa Tov Hdat- 
oteiov. ‘O LapounrA Xdov éyervnOn év érroyyn xa’ Hv H ‘EXdXAs 
éotévaley vTrd thy Sovreiay, elye 5é cynpatiog THY TeTrOlOnow 
3 Lal @ , 4 e id oe 9 > / / 7 
€x veapas nrKias, Sten yYwpa adtn Hrov aFla Kpelocovos TUYNS, 
kal év TH mWeTroOnoce TavTy apiépwoev Uirép a’THS Tacay THY 
évépyeay Kat tTHv axatdcyetoy SpactnpioTnta THS shpuyoons 
, y @ e b 4 e e a 3 n e ” 
VEOTNTOS TOV Gua WS aveTeiey 7 Hepa THS COuKAS nwaov 
maniyyeved (as. ; 

‘O Zapounr TI. Xaov éyevvynbn év Bootavy rn dexarn vo- 
eu8piov tov 1801, Av dé 0 Tpitos vids tov "Iwond N. Xaov. 
‘O warnp avtod Hrov époTdoTHs Trolwy Kal epyootac.dpyns 

, ‘ w” IQA N lol 7, A e A \ ¢ 
cxXOWiwV Kal Aadd\wWY ELdaY Tpos ypHoWw avTaY, Umipee 5é o peé- 
yloTos TOY TpounbevTaY THS apepixauKys KuBepynoews KaTa 
Tov ToXEpLov TOV 1812. IIpés terelav exrraidevowy Tov Dapounr 
Xdov 0 twarnp avrov ovdeuds epelcOn Ouvaias, adod 5é o vids 
auTov éTEepaTwce TAS ev TO yupvacio THs Booravys éyxuKAXlous 
omovdds Tov, év als duexpiOn ws 0 kopudaios tis takews Tov, 
etonyOn év nrLKia 17 ér@y ets TO év PROVIDENCE mavemiotn- 
puov Brown, €& of amedoitnce T@ 1821, axpiBas nal’? d eras 
9 xe? e se \ 3 U 9 a a 
eEeppayn 7 eAANuKyn éeravactaci. Ev tais twavetiornmaxais 


auto orrovdais évéxuwer eis THY peXeTNV TOV EXAHVWY CUYYpa- 
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ddéwy, eOewpeito dé 0 Kpatiotos T@Y ev avT@ oTrovdacTaY TIS 
EAANUKTS YAWooNS Kal diroroyias. *Erravaxdpas ets Booto- 
fof a 3 a 4 > , 9 ( ? 
yy Gua TH €K. TOV TaveTioTHnulou arromaTnce Tov, émEeddO7n eis 
THY oTrOVONY THS taTpLRTsS, ev 7 Eoxyev ws KaOnynTas Tors S.a- 
onporepous tatpovs THs erroyns exelvns. "Adov S€ awéetnce TO 
? 4 f b] , Uj ] a , an , 
tatpixoy ditrwpa éoxore va Siapeivy ev TH Wore THS yevunoe- 
@S TOU METEPYOMEVOS TO ETayYEAUa TOU, STE TO PwWMAVTLKOY TOU 
A / Uf > A A wv s 
YapaxtTHpos Tov Tapwpunoey avrov mpds adrAAnv SievOuvorr. 
"H ayyerla ris ev “ErrAdds eOuKs eEeyépoews, Sieh Oodoa 
> ‘\ - ‘\ XN > A 9 4 4 
aotpamnoov tacay thy duticny Kupwrny, éEnxovricOn trépav 
a9 - » \ a ar a / 
Tov "AtXavtixod, nvarre S€ KupiodeKTUK@s eElTreiy ev TH Kapdia 
Tov veapod Xadov arupKaiav aylov, iepov Kal dxataoyérou év- 
Oovotacpov. "EEalowov, yevvaiov cai wvmepavOpwrov aicbnpua 
w@0e. Tov veapoy adoxAnTiddnv mpos thy ‘“EXXaba, TO alcOnua 
ToUTO Tapw@Tpuvey avTov v atrapynOn evtvylav, wéddov Kal 
de perp punOn evtuxiav, ps 
Tas év tn watpid: tov avarravoes. ‘H €& Iradias eis rHv ‘EX- 
Adda peraBacis Tov TpicpeylioTou Kal TepiBr€mrrou THs AyyXias 
@irA€AAnvos Adpdov Bupwvos elye diacarmicOn Kal’ SrAnv rv 


? , \ , \ - 3 a 3 J > 4 ee - 
Apepixny, To Tapadevrypa 5é Tov evryevous éxeivou avdpos, “ T 0 Uv 


meyadrovu cal carod,” émipnOn Kat o EvOepuos avtov O- 


acorns LapmovunrA Xadov, do71s aro THS oTiyuns TavTynS EOewpyoe 
KaOnKov avtov v adiepoon dras Tas Suvdyes Tov Wpos arre- 
AevOdpworv THS Seopiov unTpos TOY dwTwY Kal THS NuépwcEews 
kal va pipOn eis Tov ayava avTns. "EvOovormv 5€ Kal mova 
“cata ppéva Kal xata Oupov” eywv trép tis “EXAdOos, THs 
peydAns “EdAAdSos ws THY wverpevOn, amémrevcev &x Bootwvns 
SievOuvepevos mpos tv Mecoyeov. DOdcas eis Medltny érre- 
BiBacOn peta Bpaxyvypomov avroi SvatpiByy eri avotpiaxov 
iatiopcpou molov Kal weTa Trapedevowy OALywV HuEp@aY adikeTo 
eis MoveuBSaciav. 


"Apua ty avtohs atroBace tov petéBn mods érrioxerw TIS 


[ 
occa 
& 
c 
4 


4 
« 
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mpoowpins KuBepyncews, dépwv pel” éEavtod avaotatiKny érrt- 
aToAnY Tpos ev TOV peX@Y avTHs, Tov I'Aapany, SoOeicay aio 
umo tov ’Edoudpdou “EBeperr, rov ouvayravtos oydoes mpos 
A A A , 9 4 A fo] > 7 a 
Tov AnTTHpa To’ ypaypartos év Teppavia po tis évapEews Tod 
bd “ a4 4 ” / 7 @ ld 
ayavos. Ovrw dvo tav Siamrperectépwy kal xpatictwy irepud- 
\ c A e a > 4 € UA \ 
Nov Kal cuynyopey Tis edkAnuKHs aveEaptnatas, o Bupwv Kai 
0 Xdov, evpéOncav tavtoypevws él rod mediov THs padyns. 
"Apddtepos catHnrdov eis THY jmetépav Tratpiba, iva Siaxcvdvvev- 
oWot Ta TavTa virép THS aTredevOepwcews avTHs. ’AEoNdTpev- 
Te, yAuKiTate kal GEove Bupwr! dev érrefnaas va idys tHv ‘ED- 
Adda avactacay ex Tov Sopepot ris SovAclas tddov Kal Tos 
Pov 
e N ’ fo) e oo 4 > a“ U 4 b 3 A“ 9 
UTEP AUTHS Npwikous aya@vas gov otepOevras Ob.’ evTedods ért- 
tuxias! “O Xdou nutvynoe va yevn ab’tomrns papTus TOU, Nap- 
mpov tovtov Oavparos Kal ouvawa va auvexion Tas wiép TOU 
EAANVio WOU EvEepyerias Tov, peTaBas weTa Tpraxovtactiay éri- 
Koupos eis THY Ex Vvéov éyelpacay TéAELOY KaTa THS TUpavvias 
qoduTAnpova Kpnrny. 

e “4 UA A @ A , 

O Xdovu cuvnvrnce ta pérAn THS EAAnUUKHS KUBEepyjcens, 
ANNA KaTA THY ETOYHY THS weT avToVv cuvevTevEews Tou emTHADOY 
ai Codepal ths “EXAaddos judpar. Ilept tis wepicdov tavrns 
autos o Xdov ypade: ta axdrovba: “Kara tov yeuava éyevero 
} wepiAadnTos éxotpatela Tov "lBpanyu maca, doris ameBiBa- 
acOn eis MeOdvny éml Keparis Tay aliyuTTiak@v otpatevpa- 
tov. ‘H édrAnuinn cuBépynots érrepabn v’ abpoicn otpartér, d1rws 
avricTy KaTa TOY aiyvirtiaxay duvapewv, o dé Maupoxopéda- 

bJ , \ / ivf e , e “A 
ros édeEato THY mpocgopay pov, iva wirnpeTnowW ws YeLpodryoS 
év TO EAANUIK@ oTpaT@, ‘O mpdedpos Kat o Maupoxopdaros adt- 

I$ vd ns Ilex ) @ or D D 
xovto mpos vdtov THs IleXorrovyncov pe’ Odov Tov oTpaToU, 
bv nduvnOnoav va ovrdgEEwow. KaraBrbeions & exet rpartov 
apoomribelas eis Opyavwoty Tov oTpaTOD ToOUTOV, éyw aTreTrELpa- 


Onv va isptow voooxopetov Kal va TapacKevacw dopeia did Tous 
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tpavpatiass aAAd pera THY KaTadnYiv tod Navapivov vo 
T@Y TOUpKaY Taca TreEpl TaY ev AOY@ eyYELpHUaTwWY aTroTrELpa 
éuataobn. ‘O Maupoxopdaros elyev trroywpnon mpos Td Nav- 
mrtov, Sopepal dé 7H “EArade nudpar adixovro. “Amraca at 
taxtixal avTns Suvayes elyov xataBrOn, of dé TodpKoe apo- 
nraUVOY PETA TaYUTNTOS wpds Boppay, trocobvTes peyarnv pOo- 
pay eis Ta peépn, Se &v Sinpyovto. Tete cuverayOnv mpos te 
TOV LiKp@VY TwLATwWY, TA OTTOla TepinpyovTo émiTidueva KaTA 
tou éyOpov Kal mpokevodyta avt@ peyadny Cnuiav. M7 duvape- 
vos WA€ov Va YpHoIWEevTwW ws yeLpodpyos EoTpeYra KaT’ avayKnY 
\ , ’ \ , y \ a \ 
THY Tpocoynv pou eis TO VA hovevw TovpKous, va BonOa Tors 
EAAnvas Kai va dhpovtilw wept THs cuvTnpnoews pov. Pvoiras 
J >] \ 4 ¥ N id > 9» A 
elyov iayupors Bpayiovas, nunv d€ wempoiiopevos bi.’ avroyis 
kal Spactnpiotntros Kal Alay tayéws Katéotny loos pos TOUS 
npiorn n 
Gpervovs Trorkemioras ev TH emLporvn Els TAS KaKOVYias, ELS TA 
THs Teivyns Seva Kal els Tas aipvndias Kata Tov exOpav émi- 
, b ) , \ / >] A ‘N / , \ 
Spouds. ‘Hduraunv va dépw éemitvyas to Toudéxioy pov Kat 
Bapdv Cwothpa peta yiatayaviou kal miotodlwy Kal avappryo_ 
pevos peTaevD TOV cTEV@V TMY Opéwy Va ovAAEYW Kal TPAYw 
o-arldas Kal Koyrtas, cuvelOica dé va pévw TroAAaKIS Kal ave 
lo) e i N 9 Ul \ Lo b , \ ? 
Tpodis, ocaxis dév novvaunv va evpw avTnv, Tas viKTas trept- 
ETUNLTCOUNY eVTOS THS KaTroTAaS pou Kal éxotm@pny eri TOU 
9 ld > 4 e ‘ 4 4 A 4 39 
Edddous axivntos ws Koppmos Sévdpou éevexa THS KoT@cEwWS: 
, a ’ a eon \ \ a , , 
Tis Tov avayvwotav nuav dév Oa ovyKivnOy péexpt Saxpv- 
@V avaylvwoKwY thy Tepiypadyny tavTnv; Tloios éAXnv dev Ba 
, 3 yes / > Ul \ ww a 3 U 
duatnpnoy €v TH wynun Tov aveEaderTov TO dvopa Tov avépos, 
= ¢ / e ? a / , 4 b / \ \ a 
Tov o7roiou 7 eupela Kapdia Sixaiws éyelper TOY Oavyacpov Tod 
, , 9 4 Ld 4 > / 
meTroALTLio wEevou Koo pov; Alwvia 7 wynpn cov, aeiuvnoTe Dapov- 
nrX Xdov! Orv ayaves cal at xaxoTrraGeat cov te kal TOV ad- 
Lov PirerrAjnvov Sev atéBncav eis watny, S10Te 4% Hpwikn érra- 


ld / 3 \ Le ’ \ ld A 
vaotaow Katednkev emt TeXovsS Es THY vavpayliay tov Nava- 
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pivov, nris érecppayice thv aveEaptnciav tis ‘EXAd6os. 

‘O Sapounra Xdov Hv ws eipntar xdtoyos THs apyalas 
EXAHUUKHS, GAN’ adtryn ovdeuiav to Tapécye BonOeaav Kat’ ap- 
yas, Sas cuvervonta: pera THY TraTépwv Hudv, cuvetnce dé 
per avtav éri unvas ywpis va évvon pilav Kav réEw trav do- 
yov avTav. ara Kata TO SevTepov Eros THS év ‘EdAdaK dia- 

A 9 4 v fo bd e A 

povns tov ndvvaTo apioTa va cuvevvontar pel’ olovdnirore éX- 
Anvos. ‘O doxtrwp Xaov dév Aro Kata THY apeptKaviKny phow 
ee ’ a e a“ 9»? > \ \ A / \ 
oTpaTiwTNS TOV EopTaY’, AAA paynTHS TOV KaOHKOVYTOS Kat 
THS oKAnpaywyias, Sidte elye AaB vm’ driv, Ste atrodudpevos 
els TOV EXANUUKOY ay@va OA Udlotato Ta wdvdeva. ‘Trrécry 
aUTa ayoyylaoTws ws Ta UIréoyoV of TEicTOL TOY PLAEAATVOD. 
"Axorovdav Biua mpos Bua thy npwixnv madnv ths ‘EXXa- 
Sos améBn adrnOns pws avtis cal SiexnpvEev eis atravra 
N ‘ \ 4 \ ¢ - 3 \ a e id 4 

Tov Kéopov Ta Sikata, Ta OTrota eElye rept THS Urdp~Eews Tov 
To €AXNUKOY EOVOS: 

‘O evyevns avnp tréotn SAas Tas TOU TOoNe“oU TaXaLTTO- 
pias emt Tretpaetiav, pera TO irépas THS oTrolas noOavOn, Str % 
ae a 3 ’ , 2 / ec 9 , 
épnuwos, nv elyev érreveyxyn ev IleXotrovyvnom o IpBpanpu, Kar 
" €K TOU TroNemou yey EEavTANGLS NOEXOY TepLayayyn Tos éd- 
Anvas els ALpoxtoviav. To Pacpa TOV ALmod errehaiveto Kal Kata 

, Coa > / > ’ y e 
ouvereay vumipyev atapaitntos avayxn avaxovdicews. ‘O 

- > \ 4 \ of DJ / e 4 \ > 
yevvaios avnp mapyntnce TO STrAov eri Tivas Huépas Kal EXaBev a- 
va xeipas Tov Kddapop, du’ ob €€ “EXAdbos errAnpou tas oTHAas 
TOU GmepiKaviKOD TUTTOU did oUYKIUNTIKODY éTTiKAHCEwY, €EaLTOU- 
pevos BonOeaav vrrép Tov TatTépwv nuoYv Kal TaY oiKoyevEL@DV 
avtav. “Adov trapeckevacer, obras eirretv, TO Edados dia tev 
hroyepov apOpwy tov, érravynrGev eis “Apepixny, ev 4 npEaTo, 
@ 4 A 4 e A “a e / 3 , 
@S EdEyE, YeviKHsS oTavpodpopias viTép T@Y ENAHVWY, OU pOVOY 
Sé @pires attos amo tav Rynuatwv Tov ovAraANTHplor, G- 


Twa elye Tapacxevdon, adr elye ouyKevTpwon TépLE avTod 
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Tous evyAwrrorépous, Sevvotépous nal diravOpwrinwtépous prro- 
a ? A 3 A 9 4 4 e 4 
pas THS eToys exeivns. Elye wpaypati cuvyxiwnon oACKAnpoY 
Thy Néav ’AyyXlav nal rnv tonditelav THs Néas ‘Topens da Trov 
dpacrnpiwv évepye@v tov Kata Thy éTroyny éxeivnv. At ém- 
KAnoEsS Tov edpovy avddoyov nxyw® év Tais Kapdlais TaV cup- 
mote Tov, eEnyepav Sé 76 alcOnpua oAoKANHpoU THs *Apepicis 
e \ fo) e , e v Mv > A , e Ww 
virép THS ‘EXXados. Oc edrropo. Erreptrov avT@ ypnuata, ol a- 
qopot mpocépepoy pépos Tov nuepopicOiov Tw, ai yuvaixes 
€didov évdvpata, mreiota. Sé aiTav, o f eTarpl 
pata, , oxXnMatTicacal éTatplas, 
Eppamrov toravra, && wv Euedrdov va KxartvgO@or Ta yupvn- 
TevOVTA MEAN TOY yevvaiwy aywuoTav Kal ToV yuvaiKoTraldwv 
THs “EAAdbos. ‘OAcKAnpos 7 GiravOpwiria elye TeOn eis Ki 
vnow. Ta ovdrdrgeyevta ypnuata elyov avédOn eis é€njKovTa 
xertadas SorAXAapiwy, woody ovK evxatadpevnroy Kata THY 
Py N b ‘4 ” \ \ “a 4 9 
éroynv exeivnv, toov S€ Tocdv Kata tacayv miGavdtnta elye 
S007 eis eidn. Odrw 5é 0 Xaov epodiacbeis dua tov ev Adyo 
BonOnuatwy éméotpewev eis tHv“ENXdba Kal npEato Siavéwov 
avTa petakd Tov aywvilopevwy Kal TOY olKoyevVE@Y avTav. 
Tooavrny 5é xatéBarev émipérdecav mept thy Stavounv, Bote 
ovre év SorAXrdpiov 4) Evduna SteréOn aoxdrras. ‘Hyépav tiva 
9 id “ , 4 3 4 o “a 
eldey Eva TOV mpaxtépwv Tov dépovta evdvpata, Ativa TO elye 
dwon Sires Suaveiuy, Tocovtoy 5é wpyicOn, @oTe Kadécas av- 
TOY ES TOV olKdY Tov, Tov adnpece TA evdvpata. Mera THY 
Svavounv trav BonOnpatwv tovTwv elye cvaotnon év KopivO 
mapoiav, év y cvvecevtpwOOncay Todrdat atroppavcbeicat oi- 
4 2 le > > / iq 4 A 
Koyeveat aywuoTav. Eis avtas trapéoye wavta Ta péoa pds 
J, A “a @ 3 4, e ‘ “A 
KadAlépyeay TOV yatav, aitives EyopnynOnoay vireo THS KuBep- 
, - iy e e ” > 4 > 
vncews Tou Karrodiotpiouv kal dv 9 Extaoiw avnpyero eis Sexa- 
aloxihia oTpéeuara. 
Mera trv AnEw Tov ay@vos Kal areXevOdpwowy pixpov THL1- 


waros ToU éAAnWopOv, STrep Tore amnpTiCero povoy ex THIS 
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TleXorrovyjcov, THs Zrepeds “EArAados cal trav KuxrAddov, 6 
Xaov éravndOev eis thy Apeprxny, ev 7 Nvolyero avT@ véov Kat 
evpv otadiov. “Awa tH emiotpopy Tov érepabn va émilewpyoy 
TO SOoKimov THS iaTopias THS EAANMKTS eravacTdcews, SEP 
elyev exdwon éotrevopevas T@ 1828, AAA’ ovddroTte NiKalpnoe 
va éxtedéon Oo épyov.'H mokwunnyn eravdotacis npEato pet ov 
qoAvv, 0 dé Xaov mpoceradbnce kata TO péTpov TaY Suvdpewv 
Tov va virootnplEn Kat tavtnv. Ilpos thy ev Ilapiotos éme- 

4 “ “A 9 “a 9 > A e A 
TpoTreiay TV TOodwWVaY elye oTAAT CE “Apepixns txavdy ypnyuas 
TLKOV TrOdOV, ANA’ avTn dey éyivwoxe Sia Tivos pécov va mép- 

>» Av » A 9 \ > ld e \ a > 
Wn avTo aodar@s els Tos aywuifouevous virép THs aveEapTn- 
clas THs matpidos twv. "Ev t@ peta o Xaov, avaraBav 

e ? \ > 4 / 9 4 “ 
va idptcyn 70 év Bootavyn mednutopevoy éextraidevTnpiovy TaY 
Tuprav, adixeto els THY mpwrevovoay THS Tadrias mpos éri- 

a 9 >; A c 4 UG / b] A \ 
oKeyiy Tov év a’tn ouwvipou cyodeiov. Luvavtnoas éxet Tov 
weplBrerrov Aadayértny cat pabwyv map’ avrod, Ste dév ev- 

‘ \ / ” A > \ 
ploxero mTiotos Kai Tetrepapévos avOpwrros va petaBn es THY 
TloAwviay nal éyyeplon eis Tovs apynyous TIS éravactacews 
Ta é€& ’Apepixns yphjuata, o Xdov mpoOvuws avédaBe thy 

Ul 9 ‘N A \ b f. \ A UA 
xivduvedn évtorAnv Kal rny eEeréXece peTa THS YapaxTnpLCovans 
oN » 4 A UA $ aA 3 a 

aurov axpiBeias Kal Taxutntos. Ev ty émiatpody tov cuve- 
AnhOn ev BeporAtvm suatayn ths mpwooixys KxvBepyncews ws 
tapakias kal Ttuyodiwxtns Kal éexpatnOn év puraxn emi && zre- 
prov éBdouddas, ) 

Eivat advvatoy jpiv v araptOunowper evravOa ta peta 
taita éxAaurpa gdiravOpwmrika Epya tod Xaov, duote arrac- 
TOUVTaL OAGKANPOL pds TOUTO TEAOES Kal ws ex TOUTOV Oa Tre- 
plopicOa@pev va eitr@pev, Ott apovd evupdevOn tHv ‘JouAlay Ov- 
dpd, ATs améBn avextiunros Bonds tov év tois wérérata Ep- 
yous Tov Kal » o7roia émt éEnxovtaeriay Tepimrov Tuyyaver TO 


cduvopa THs Néas ’AyyAlas, adworwbn eis thy eEvirnpernow 
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‘ a N a ? ? e ‘ 
mavros diravOpwrikov Kat KowwuKod éyyepnuatos. Of nwda- 
Aarot, of HALOtoL, of acOeveis, ot PpevoBrAaBeis, of wévyntes, of 
mepurakiopevo, mavres nEWOncav THS idiattépas avTod pe- 
pimyns Kal érvyov THs aywyns Kal TOY TreEpiTToLncewv, As 7 

4 \ 4 ’ A 4 > a, 9 A 
-youptos Kal twepwticopevn avtod diavora ndvvato va éedhevpy 
kal 4 axpadavtos BovAnois tov va éEepyacbn én’ ayad@ av- 
tav. To invioroy avtov ideades Fv va KaTaoTnon Ta dpia Tov 

N \ A bf / @ 4 ? , \ \ A 
gatos Kal THs édevOepias Goo oldv te evpvtepa Kal va yvoy 
Barocapov Oepareias él tav TANyov TavTwY ToY TracyoD- 
TWY MEA@V THS avOpwrrivys oixoyevelas yuwpis Svaxpicews purrs, 
Opnoxevtixav Sokaciav 7) Kowwuxhs Oéoews. Ty cvvdpoun Tov 
dirwy tov, idpyce THY pweyadk@vupoy aYOAnY TV TUdABY, F- 
Tis éoael Oa eEayyédAy Ta evyevh aicOjpata ToD avdpds Kat 
’ 7A A ? e b] > aA 3 é > + \ 
eis ai@va Tov atravta of év avTy éxtradevopevor adppator Ba 
eVAoyaou THY mYnunv Tov. ‘H cuBépynots trav ‘Hvwpevov Ilo- 
ALTEL@VY aveOnKEY aUT@ TroANaKIs oTovdaLoTaTas évTOAdS, TAS 
€ , 7 t ’ 7 , \ . ’ r 
oTrolas myaye tTavToTe es aloiov Tépas, Kal Kata Tov éudv- 
LOY WOAEMOY WpoonveyKe TavToias TH TaTpio. Tov Umnpeias. 

Mons elye ANE o EudvrAcos ev ’"Apepixn moreuos, dua 
Topos Kpauvyn Svevrépace Tov 'Oneavoy mpoepyopevn €x trodvtTra- 
Gods vyicov, nts elyev eyeipn TA OTA KaTa THS TuUpavvias, 
9 n e - Ul 4 id A > J ee? N Q 
éx THS Npwikwtatyns Kpyrns. Oc xpytes elyov pilry Tov rept 
Tav drwy KvBov, 0 dé Xaov Bapéws pépwv thy eis avdrous ye- 
vomevnv aovyyvwotov adiciav ve TaY evipwrraixav duvapewr, 
aitiwes elyov apnon Thy vhoov éxTOs TMV opiwy THs ‘EAXAd6os, 
> ( \ bd ip \ \ 2 a“ \ a 
amreddoice va evayKkadicOn Tov KpnTiKOY aya@va peTa veavixhs 

, ’ \ ’ ) / a \ > 9 
Cécews, cuvéeotnoe Sé€ Tapavta émitpotreiay mpos ouANOY?Y épa- 

° \ n / » ‘ ‘ A s 
voy uTrép THS Kpntns. Evtos Bpayvtatouv ypovKod duactHua- 

4 / a 3 / a P] ‘4 
Tos suvereynoav 36,000 dorXrAapiwy TH évepyela THS EwiTpoTreias 
TauTns, o 6¢ Xdov aveywpnoev éx Booravns to 1867 dhépov 


TO Togov TovUTO Kal adda BonOnyuata, dws Siaveiun ata idia 
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xeipt Tois aywuifomevors. ‘H éArAnVKN eritpoTreia THS ALBep- 
TOUvANS avewevey avTOy avuTroudvws, aya Se TH ev TH TOA 
tavty amoBace tov vredédEato avtov évOovoiwdas. To avo 
érroincav Kal ot EXXnves Tov Aovdivov, exdnr@cavtes da Cn- 
TwKpavyav év T@ cLdnpodpopix@ araOu@ Tov mpos avTov ceBa- 
pov tov. “Avaywpnoas éx Aovdivov petéBn eis Tevetny xal 
ovvevvonOn rept THS erravacTacews META TOV LENOY THS ev avTH 
EAXANVUKHS emuTpotreias, éxeiOev 5€ aveywpnoer eis "AOnvas, Srrov 
adixero Tov lovviov Kal per’ GArtyov avrndicas mruvta Kivduvoy 
pereBn eis Kpntny, iva éricxornon éx TOU ouveyyus Ta cup Bai- 
vovra, pel” 8 érréatpewer ets ’AOnvas. Ev re petake éoyetioOn pe- 
‘Ta Tov TOTE Veapou K. Miyanr ’ Avayvwortorovxou, Sv mpocéda Bev 
@S ypaupatéa év TH Siavoun THY BonOnuarwv. Obros 5é axoXov- 
O@ncas tov Xaov eis "Apmepixny eyévero yapSpos avrov emi 
Ouyatpi Kat BonBos avtod év tn oxorAn TaY TUPrABY, 7s Siw- 
picOn SievOvvrns peta tov Oavatov Tov deynotov odnyou Kat 
qrevOepou tov. ‘O Xdov dcéverpe Ta terevtaia BonOnpuata eis 
tous ev “AOnvais, Apye cal Atyivyn xpjtas mpooguyas, dtav & 
éBrere Tas mpocepyouevas va AadBwow éevdvpata Kphooas 
TapaKkorovGoupevas vid oxTw h dSéxa Téxvwv Edeye TOs TreEpi av- 
Tov, OTL 1 EAANVUKH PAN ovdérroTe Oa exrEiy, Siote elvar you 
porarn”. Amro xapdias evyoueBa thy extrAnpwow THS mpoppy- 
ews TavtTns Tov éEdyou dirov Tov yevous pav. 

'O evyevns avnp éréotpeev eis "Amepixnv peta OKTapN- 
vov év ‘EAAd& Kal rh Suticn Evperyn StatpiByv, apéows & 
e&ddwxe Tov Kpnra, pnvatay ébnpepioa, oxoros THs oTrolas 
jTov  wTrootnpieis TOU KpNnTLKOD ayavos, éEnKoAoVOE dé Tép- 
arov BonOnpara eis Kprnrny péypis of 9 jpwixn éxeivn eérra- 
vaoraots atrecBécOn evexa Tis aomAayyvias TOV loxUpay TIS 
Evpa@rrns, idiws 5€ tod aOAriov Soroddvou THs duvatHvov vycou, 


Tov avaidods alypyadwrov tod Leddv, Nazoddovros tov I”. 
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Tas terevtaias nudpas TAS Cwis tov o Xdov Katnvddwoev 
> 4 ‘N 4 n 4 = e , vA 
épyaléuevos pos mpocaptnow THs vycov tov ‘Ayiou Aopivi- 
xov eis tas ‘Hvwpévas Tlontreias, o b€ mpdedpos Tpavr elye 
diopicy avToy Ev TOY pedA@v THS KaTapricbeions émiTpoTrelas 
Mpos Wpoodprnaw THS vncouv exelvns. 

‘O Lapounr I’. Xdov, o évdoEos obtos avnp, o warpidp- 
xns Tov ev ’Apepicn irerArnvov, ateBiwce THY Ynv sLavov- 
apiov Tov 1876. O& &popor tris cxoArARs Tas TUPA@Y auvEnOor- 
tes €Eddwxav apdows cvdAAUTINTHpLOY vArndiopa pos THY olKO- 
yévedv Tov ét TH aTrwdeia mwepidnmevou Kal avextTiunTou Tpoc- 

4 > U4 , - e€ 4 Se e N A 
TdaTov, aplepwoavTos mAdov TOV HuicEewS ai@vos UTrép THS di- 
AavOpwrias, 7 S€ Kata TO Eros éxeivo SnuoctevOcica Roryodoala 
tov pnOévros Kabidpvparos cuvexivnce péypt cvvTpiBys Kapoi- 
as Tow avayvwcavTas avtnv. “‘H cyorn TaV TUpAwy elvar TH 
Ww >? “ fo) of - , 

GVTL ai@uovy pYnpEeoy THS peyadodvias Tov Xdouv. 

‘O Oavaros avtov mpovkévncey adyeavnv AvT nV év “EAA 
e a 4 , 4 \ 
@S papTupover Ta KaTwrépw Snpwootevcpeva ovdrAXUTNTHpLA. Kai 
7T0 va pn mpokernon Ori ev TH Kapdia mavTos EAAnVOS 7 
ar@rea TocovToy peyadvpouv mpootatrov Kal virepuayou Tov 
éAAnUiG “ov; ‘O Xadov vrypEe micrds iros Kat Sinvexns evepyée 

na e , e N n e 4 3 4 $ 4 
ts THS “EAXabos, virép THS oTroias EerroAeunoe, ovvNnyopnoe Trav- 

\ A a A , \ 3 4 ‘4 
tore Sua THS hovyns Kal TOU KaXadpou Tou Kal érolnce yevvaias 
Oucias. To dvoua avtov 0a pelvy eyxeyapaymevoy es ater 
va Tov amavta év TH puny mavrTos “EXAnvos kat Oa evroYT- 

3 A N “ 3 4 b >] e A \ a 
Tat amo yeveas yeveov. ’Emitparnrw 8 eis nuds, trols mpa- 
Tous avaraBovtas thy Snpocievoty auvtopou Bioypadias év 
TH EAANVKH YAdoon, va exppdcwpev ex THY BvOaY Ths Kap- 
Sias av Siudtrupov evynv, 7 evyn dé aidtn elvat Strws oO éd- 
Anucpos éyelpy av’T@ ev ’"AOnvats pvnuciov rapa Tov avdpi- 
dvta tov avdpds, dv éAdtpevoe, TOU peyarov THS "AyyAlas 


e 4 
viov Bupwvos. 
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Ta é€& ‘Endados crarevta xara thy éroyny tod Oavarov 
rou Xaov ovAAuTryrnpia eyypaha Eyovow ws é&fs. 
TIIOTPrEION TON EXOTEPIKON. 
"Ev ’A@nvas, ty T)19 eBpovapiov 1876. 
IIpos rov év Boota@vg mrpdkevoyv ris 
Avrvov Meyaretdrntos. 

‘O Oavatos rod iatpod SapyounrA Xdov, évos trav Oeppo- 
tatwv cat duarperectatwrv gdidedrAnvarv, oitives cuvedecay 1d 
dvoua avTa@v peta THs davayevvnoews THs ‘EAXdSdos, mrpovkevn- 
oev ov povov eis nuas adAa Kal eis THY KUBépynoW Tacav 
Baburarny Oru Kat cuyxivnow. To avro 6€ Tovto alcOnpua 
cuvenepicOn nal éEednrAwoev eri 77, evxaipia TavTy ovpTas 
O TUTTOS THS TpwTevovaens Kal Taga 7 EAANMKN KOLVwWVia EIS 
evyeves papTupioy THS yapiTos Kal EvyvwmoournsS, HY odeire 
AvavTippyTos } avayervnBeica ‘EXXas Ets TOV ynpatov péev aA- 
Aa Oeppov Kat vedfovTa mavrote Pire€rAAnva, Gots axpaios 
avnp KateNOwv eis THY “EAXAdba ert Tod peyadou ayavos Tov 
1821 Kai petacywv rhs vrep éXevbepias Tarns Tov EOvous, 
dév @Kvnoe TAAL Yyeynpaxws ndn Kal TroALOs Va émraverOn Eis 
TO éAAnVMiKOY Edados peTa TEeccapaKkovTa GAa ETH ETL TOU 
Kpntikod ayavos Tov 1866, Kopilwy avaxovdiow Kal ta- 
pnyopiay eis TA yupYyTEevovTa yuvatkdTraiba THS NpwiKHs vycov. 

Ava raita émidoxipalovtes évTeA@s TOY eEvyEvn TpPOTOV, 
&: od ert tH Kndeiqa tov Siamrperrovs girerAXrnvos eEednroca- 
TE OS eTrianmos avTiTpdowTos THS “EXAades THY EOuKny Orb 
emi T@ OavaT@ Tov, Tapakandoppey Vuas, Strws exppdonte vor 
émionmorepov els TOUS olKEiouvs Tou THv Babeiay OrApW THs 
éEAAnuiKhs KuBepyyjcews él TH amTwXreEia ToLovTOV avdpos Kai 
va SnrwonTe avTois omroiay yeviKnvy ovyKkivnow émapTuipnoer 
% €AANVUKH KoLWwvia él TH dSvoTUXHMATL TOUTO. 

O vroupyes. 
A. A. Kovtooravnos. 
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BAZIAEBEiION THE EAAAAOS. 


‘H IIpuraveta tov "E@uxod ITaveriornpiov. 
"Ev ’A@Onvas, ty 19 tovviov 1876. 
Ilpos tv Kupiay ynpav avluvyov tov paxapirov Xdov. 
LeBacry Kupial ‘O Oavaros tov aodipou ovbvyou cas xa- 
TedUTINOE TaVvTas TOUS EAANVaS, EvVOUpOUpEeVvOUS TEwTOV MEV, OTL 
aunxev eis TO yevvaioy eOvos TaY apEeptKaVaV, TO OTrOLOY év TOS 
NanreTrois Kalpois Tov vmép THS aveEaptnaias THS ueTépas 
jTaTploos aya@vos ToAUTpOTTWS cUVEedpapev Huds, Sayrirh yo- 
pnyjoav BonOnpata kai évOappivay nuas ets THY anioov TaAnY 
Sevtepoy Sé dudte aicOnpata ayanns vrép tHs “EXdabos éudo- 
povpevos ovdérrore érravcato cuvnyopav vmTép auTns Kal Tei- 
Gov ta €Ovn Sia THs diravOpwrrov evyAwttias TaY aktodoywv 
wpaypate@v tov, Ot. émpeTe va vTroatnpi—~wot Kat Cworyovn- 
cwo. Thv vraptiw EOvous, ports avaxirpavtos éx Tov Cuyod 
oxkAnpotarns Sovrelas. 

"Tdtws dé, Kupia, 0 Gavaros avrov émikpave tos acyo- 
NoumEevous TWeEpl TA ypaupata, oTepnOevtTas évapétou Kal codpod 
avdpos, ob ai éEaiperor cvyypadai duéyeov Td has THs adnbelas 
Kal THS ayamrns mwpos TOY WANc io. | 

Evyopueba éx BdOous kapdias, Kupia, tva avtov pév o 
"Tyrictos Kxatata—n év tais oxnvais tov dixaiwy, byiv dé éda- 
HidkAwW TeV apeTav Kal THS codias avTov d@ Thy EE trpous 
Tapnyopiav Kal éuoyvn e€v Travti Epyw ayala. 

‘O Iptraus. 
"Epp. Koxuvos. 





To Wydnopa trod XvAACyou “Pyyas”’. 
‘O édv’AOnvacs Tonrtrexds DUAAOYOS “PHyas” 
VHOIZEI 
A’. ’Exdpafe. thy Avarnv avtod ert Te Oavdtw Tod 


Lapounr Xaov. 
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B’. Tenet ets optcOnoopevny npéepay pynudccvvoy tirép Tov 
Xdov. “Ev b€ trav perav exreyOnodpevoy vo Tov cvANOYOU 
Oérer éxhwvncn KatTadAdAnAOV Aoyor. 

I”. Tlevraperns eritporn exreyOnoopevn bro rou oUANCYOU 
OerXet atroateiAn Sia Tov wpecBevtod Trav ‘Hywpdvov Tlodrre@v 
ovAAUTTNTHpLA «=Yypaupata Kat avtiypadov Tov wWhdicpatos 
mpos THY év Bootavy tTHS Maccayoucerrns Siapevoveav ynpav 
Tov Lapounr Xdov. 

"Ev 'A@njvais, tn 25 iavovapiov 1876. 
‘O IIpcedpos. 
"A. N. Stovarns. 
‘O Teuxos Tpapparers. 
T. A. Kazeravaxns. 





Tlorcrexos DUAAOYOS “PHyas”. 
Ty LYeBaoty ynpa tov Lapovnr Xaov. 

LeBaorn Kupia! *Av ot ris dperhs épyatas tiv yy ode- 
KAnpov éywot tatpiia Kat Tos avOpwrovs amavras adeddovs, 
oda ov OdeiAopev ol EAANVES Va oTUAAUTIOYEOa Viv él TO Oa- 
vaT@ TOU adeuvnotov LapounrA Xaov, doris did tTaoV Epywv Tov 
éyevero adeAhos THV EAAHVOY, Os HrydIrNGE, Kal TExVOY THS TaTpt- 
Sos nav, virép Hs nywovicOn, eipyacOn, @pmirnoe Kal Eyparpev. 

"AAAa BpaBelov ris aperhs vexpas elvar » peta Sixatwv 
CENT? LVHLN Kal mUpov auTHS TO Saxpvoy THS Eevyywpoovrns. 
‘O ev ’AOnvais trodutiKos oVAXOYyos PHT'A® eri rn Orr Bepa ay- 
yerta tov Gavarou Tod év TH Vem KOoMM TaTpLapYoU THY Pider- 
Ajvev, cuverOwy ets Extaxtov cuvedpiacw ty 25 An~avtos, eke- 
dpace Sia Wndhicparos thy Aviv avtod, éEercEaTo Tov expwvn- 
GCovTa KaTaAAnXov Adyov év TeNeoOnoopevm wrrép Tov Xaov pv7- 
poovve Kal évetetXato Huiv va diaBiBdowpev ipods vas, dua Tod 


év "AOnvais mpecBevtod trav ‘Hvwpdvwv Tlodtemv, thy &x- 





